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THE SURVEY’S D IRECTORY OF SOCIAL A GENCI ES . 
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‘THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
‘ERS—Miss Ida M, Cannon, pres.; Social Sdrvice: Department, Massa- 


‘chusetts General Hespital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. | 
Fimerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, Ameriean Red Cross, Wash- — 
Organization to promote development of social work » 


| ington, D. C. 
in hospitals and dispensaries. 
ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
- Amdrews, sec’y.; 131 EB. 28rd St, New Yerk. For public employment 

offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health 

insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 

- IGAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude 8B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
mere. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care ef children of 
pre-scheol age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Cemmerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon 1, 


Annual meeting: with National Con- 


Butter- 


field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex. sec., HE. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 


. tion Against the Saloon. 


National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. 
‘Bsquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., © 
_ New York. Dr. L. Emmett Helt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 


. Jordan, pres.; Dr. 


field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 


the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 
(AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 


Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
' ganized fer betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutiens 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economie¢s., 1211 Cath- 


 edral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 


Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 


' natienal peace of justice. 4 
Secretary and Hditer, 612-614 


$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, 
i Celorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


a AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Amnual Congress of. American 
-penolegists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 


 ali-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 


Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 


_ and orime. ts 
Annual preceedings 


available free of charge through central office. 


' published, Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., Novemiber, 1921. Mem- 


“bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 


_ gen. sec’y., 135 EB. 15th St., N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR_THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 85 W. 45th St, New York. To disseminate 


knowledge cencerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven~ — 


tion. Fublications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
_§t., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 

_ prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 


- ‘yequest, Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
Ny ‘magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superim- 
' tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 

Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 


‘ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 


ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent, 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 


rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
- new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 

workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
ef local child health programme... ‘ 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 


to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, ‘to im-. 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with. 


children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. 


organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstems, Director, 130 E. 


22nd St., New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, te help people of all communities 
- employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 


- organizing the work, in planning the pregramme and raising the 


funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 


t munity itself, through the community cemmittee representative of 


community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
_ trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
: J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
-gsec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
‘hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 

res.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
school, Free illustrated literature. ’ 


} The League will be giad to consult’ 
' with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing- or re- 


‘annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. 


ipsvet, aaa 
” 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIS? Ts. 
1CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant Senomiuntions Moen nas. S 
Mactarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New Yo 
Commision on the Church and Social Service—Rev.. Worth ' 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.;. Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research see’y: | 
Agnes H. Campbell,, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN TIONAL) 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; atte. Sister Romana 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides, Interna 
hon system of safeguarding. Conducts Nationai Americanizatior 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLE : 
5 E D MEN—. 

Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains ean oe 
dustrial training elasses and employment bureau; make artificial 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- 
ht a bse dl sao es teat sare ree rehabilitation of disabled 

: other : 2 cea Sh hee : 
Risamied than Mate one neck pn agencies in plans to put a 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laldies 


Seeretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object— 

inteiagol intatayt ¢ ect among solver Tien Ghd Wee Aen 
embership, $3, $5, and $25; includes ‘f : 

Review. Special rates for students. banat cc Ao 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION” FOR. THE ADVANCEM : 
ORED PEOPLE—Moeorfield Storey, pres.;: James Weldon  fongece 
sec’y., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the 
canaiie, idea ice ee Furnishes information re- 
race , lynchings, ] i , i 
Sieben tie roe aie Se iS c. Membership 90,006, with at 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID Es— 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, trenner ned V. 
Rprern si Giie West subbed St., Babs York. Composed of non-com- 

encies which protect | 
orepecaeite face p and assist travelers, especially 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’ 

ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York.- Te. davaces otal 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young we- 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and social 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding houses, 
lunehreoms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bible 


study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, 

Body of the Catholie Organizations of th " 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Masseohweane: Avenue, N.W., 

-W., 

General Secretary, Rey. John J. Burke, C.S.P meee 
Department of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. 
Department of Laws and Legislation— A 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John 
Department of Fress and : Publicit —D ; 

Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams.” 

Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. : ENN oe 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Ga- 
National Training School for 

Me Meu ht ee Women, Washington, D. C.—Dean, 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— y, Sec’y.; 
105 EH, 22nd St., New York: 86 State Wwauchos” oTaduntenea pa. 
tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s co 
quarterly, ‘“‘The American Child.’ Photographs, slides and baer 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Origin and s 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the prieardee ana Geuhineel 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all 

groups in community, city or state-wide service through Een iiaee 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ‘WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National 
Washingitton, D. C. 
A. Pace. aan 
A. Lapp. ~ 
Justin MeGrath; 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; educa- 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. GC 
child welfare campaigns, etc. 


i 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL E— 

Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, mel ates : Solana 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander- 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec‘y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, crimimology, war neuroses 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, sur- 
veys, state societies, ‘Mental Hygiene;’” quarterly, $2 a year. . 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—AII ornds 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East ote Er Pept 


' nati, Ohie. General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 


effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 

Information 

‘bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meetin 

29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: < Milweukee\ aaa 

Res ash ihe ey apaewe Poh ak ' Philadelphia. 3 4 
ingquents and Cerrection—Mrs. Martha P, Fa’ 

Hegre gr Richard Bolt, Baltimore. lconet, Ente 

c Agencies an stitutions—R. F. Beasley, 
The Family—Framces Taussig, New York. | ns Releiees 


Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 


The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York, 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. he 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis, 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abbot, 


ian THE WOMEN’ S PEACE SOCIETY 


hice NOUN CES ee LECTURES 


-MYRAN LOUISE GRANT 


SOME POLITICAL AND "ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
< THE WORLD SITUATION 


Wed., April 13, 8.15 P. M. What is the Matter With the | 
World Today? 
* Wed., April 20, 8.15 P. M. What Democracy Has Meant. 
Fri, April 29, 8.15 P. M. Economic Obstacles to Peace. 


_ THE THREE LECTURES WILL BE 
GIVEN AT 


COMMUNITY CHURCH HOUSE 
61 East 34th Street 


ADMISSION WILL BE BY TICKET ONLY. 

Two Dollars for ‘Three Lectures; 75 Cents for Single Lectures; 
Profits to be used for the Work of the Women’s Peace Society. 

Application for Tickets should be sent to Women’s Peace Society, 
§25 Park Avenue, New York. ; 


, - PREVEN ON oF ‘BLIND- 
an Clev , Managing director; George D, Eaton, 

inifred iathawas: sec’y.; 130 EB. Sand St., New 

Ob furnish information, . exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 

brcides literature of movement—samples ashlee quantities at 
ludes New York State Committee. 


TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
dy and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 

mental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
more democratic ‘organization of neighborhood life, 


as var | 

ONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLU BS~Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., 
69th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 

rk in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
if-support. Monthly publication, “The Club Worker,” $1.50 a year. 


fe 

7 ONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly ‘the maga- 
“National Mmnicipal Review’ containing articles and reports 

Politics, administration and city planning. The League is a clear- 

‘house for information on short ballot, city, country and state 

> ents. Hon. Charles EH. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H.’ W. Dodds, 

'y.; 261 (A). Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH.NURSING— 
la Fhillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
cts: To stimulate the extension of- public health nursing; to 
lop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 

tion. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription 
tudes in wet ahs $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


Lectures on “PSYCHOANALYSIS” RUMFORD nig 50 E. 41st St. 


, mer., 130 B, 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social APR. 15—HOW ONE WOMAN BECAME INSANE. 
‘ers organized to supply social organizations with trained per- Secial, Economic and family factors which drive ‘peo- 
nel (no fees) and to work aceastp oon through members for ple into a neurotic flight from reality. 

pescional standards, Tickets for Single Lectures $1.25 plus war tax 


ONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth ‘Avenue. 
‘les J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
ganization, edueation, institutions, nursing. problems and_ other 
ases 8 tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 


» publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor ate ‘American Re- P is h 
of Tuberculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” uttine tne 


nq ONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes, \/ \ 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; CRIME AVE 
E, 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 


e to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. On Probation 


TIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
, aks president. pee tere, pe peered a ba a eon ay XCELLENT PFOPLE, with the very best 
jis. To secure effective enforcement of the Highteen mend- 

to advance the welfare of the American people through the “feelings” have traveled conscientiously up 


tments of Child Welfaire, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance to Albany and Lansing and 46 other state 


2 ANDRE Fridays, at 3.30 
APR. 8—WHAT AILS THE PURITAN?: Puritanism, 
TIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs, Edith Shatto — ripoN an Erotic Neurosis. 


THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc. 489 Fifth Avenue Phone Vanderbilt 8260 


struction, and other allied fields of endeavor, Official publication, 
4e Union Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. — ree me urge i ia a Ee onene be made 
the punishment for burglar 
ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond b bl h 5 ae ey erst? to 
bins, Dres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, UL " Stands e _ e to say, when a burglar comes bustling 
$e. -governmen n e wor. shop rough organization and also - 
t the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- in their bedroom, “Look out there. If you 


organ, “Life and Labor.” : steal my. watch I'll have the cop send you up 


tor life.” 
GROUND. AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA } 
|S. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave, New York City. Play- | There has been a flare-back to the old idea of severe 
nd, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- punishment, a good deal of criticism of modern proba- — 
tion. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. tion systems, a tendency to rush into legislation limit- 
ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repres ag ne aes of bs judge in using probation and 
tion for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. apha eae SEC RESR ee, 
bership, $1, entitles to quarterly P.. ca Review. A state authority on probation has been studying police 
; and court records. He would be the last to deprecate 
RACE BETTERMENT Fou NDATION—Battie Creek, Mick. crime. But he finds the crest of the crime waveon the | 
s e causes of race degeneracy and means of race it 
provement, Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- aoe gece ae Ra ck Gelinas en the police 
Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied otters. nd he advances the idea of PUTTING THE 
ities. “J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N, Colver, sec’y. CRIME WAVE ON PROBATION. What he writes will be 


published in The Survey---of course. 


SELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living — If you "are interested“in any aspect of crime, prison 


Syne eke M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. Depart- 


ee baeey 2 Bantion, Lila. Fislping, Education. pialetlos, reform, probation, parole, or anyangle ot human con- | . 
on, Reme oans, urveys. an x, S, Industria. u- ior 
Library, | Southern Highland Division. The publications of the she you'll want The Survey regularly, for The Survey 
Nl Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- ; OP OW SUD ar : ? 
form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- Yearly subscription $5. Or, with acopy of Punishment 
ent upon request. and Reformation, by Frederick Howard Wines, revised 
EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro edition by Winthrop D.Lane, of The Survey and the 
yan expe 39 riment In race edjustme nt. in the Black Belt of the New York Evening Post (retail $2.50) for $6.50. 
urnishes information on all phases of the race problem an : 
Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 112 East 19 Street The SURVEY New York City 


eAS.; A. I Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala, } Ss 


Study of Sex Psychology. Member of the International Association for Sexual Research. 


_ ~~ AMERICA’S FOREMOST” “SEXOLOGIST THURSDAY, APRIL 14, AT 8:30 P. M. 
ri ‘WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, AT 8:30 P.M. » “WOMAN: Her Sex and Love Life” For Women Only 


tion. Birth Control. Questions and Answers. 

prevalent sexual ‘disorder among clvilized men. Sexual Impotence. Sexual RUMFORD HALL, 50 East 4ist Street, near Madison Avenue 
Its causes. Sterility and Marriage. Difference In the Admission $1.00 plus {0 per cent. 

Questions: and Answers. 


ty Vol. VI, No. 2) Published weekly yokes the Survey Associates, Inc., 112 EF. 19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as second-class Si 
act Al March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage ee 


ce, New Y¥ Y., under the 
- for in paeetad 1103, Act 


sae 1917, authorized on June 26, 1918. 


DR. ‘WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, Editor of ‘fhe Critic and Guide.” Honorary Member of The British Society for the 


= SEX LIFE OF MAN” ‘ : : For Men Only Puberty. Menstruation: normal and abnormal. Conception, Gestation and Lacta- ‘ 


Management FINE ARTS GUILD, Inec., 489 Fifth Avenue. Telephone Vanderbilt 2260 } 


is as 


The Crimes of the ‘‘Times’’! 
VG Mapas Tadlment: Nov 2 eee Check Weekly?) a) 


For a year the New York “Times” refused to admit the existence of “The Brass Check.” Hush! Not } 
a word! Not even in the advertising columns! A perfectly good check for $156.80 was rejected, together with 
a perfectly good advertisement accepted by the New York “Tribune,” “Herald,” “Globe,” and “Evening Post.” 

But everybody in New York is reading “The Bras Check.” All the men on the “Times” staff have read 
it; the editors cannot go to a dinner party without hearing it discussed. So something must be done. A cham- 
pion is selected, James Melvin Lee, who got his training in journalistic ethics:on the staff of “‘Leslies,” the 
barber-shop weekly, and now is sanctified by an academic mantle, director of the Department of Journalism of } 
New York University. Prof. Lee delivers a lecture before the Brownsville Labor Forum, entitled “The Fal- } 
lacies of the Brass Check,” and the “Times,” carefully provided in advance with clippings and quotations, displays ~ 
everything which the Professor said in defense of the ‘“Times,” in a two-column article opposite the editorial page } 
—“preferred position”! 

Was Professor Lee reviewing “The Brass Check” or was he reviewing the Brownsville Labor Forum? Again 
and again he would call for facts—for names, dates and places—and when his Brownsville audience could not 
supply them, the Professor would declare that he had answered “The Brass Chetk...The “Times” gave pre- 
ferred position to these claims; and in every single instance where the professor clamored for facts, there were . 
facts given in “The Brass Check” that fitted his requirements, and in several instances the guilty newspaper was ~ 
the “Times”! 


"We wrote the “Times” a letter, not so long as the attack on the book, and sent it by registered mail. But 


of course we might as well have put the letter into the trash basket. When the Great Madame of metropolitan 
journalism puts up a job, she does not let anybody else put it down. We telegraphed twice, asking the cour- 
tesy of a decision by wire collect. Dead silence. We sent.the “Times” another advertisement of the book, with 
§| a bank draft for $200, and wired, asking their decision on this. No answer. However, we have perfect confi- 
|| dence in their honesty. We know that we shall get the bank draft back. (Later: We got it!) Th 
Also we tried the Professor—wishing to see just what sort of journalistic ethics he is teaching to your sons — 


q| and daughters at New York University. We ask the Professor, will he publicly demand that the “Times” print | 


oe 


the news? We ask, will he publicly retract his defense of the “Times,” if the “Times” does not publish the 
facts for which both the Professor and the “Times” have clamored? We ask reply by wire collect, but we 


get none. However, we are going to smoke out this Professor! We are going to print the controversy in pam- |} 


phlet form—both sides of it, please note!—and mail a copy to every student in New York University. We 


are going to do this every year so long as the Professor lives and teaches. Never again will he talk about journal- }} 


istic ethics to a group of guileless boys and girls. who believe him! 
Meantime, ‘The Brass Check” has been concluded serially in the London “Daily Herald,” and is about to 
start in Berlin “Vorwaerts” and Paris “I’Humanité”; alo in Norway, Sweden, Holland, Italy, Japan, and Argen- 
tina. Even when they travel, the editors of the “Times” will be asked about it! Even in their beloved little Bel- 
gium! ‘Lumiere,’ Antwerp, says: “Upton Sinclair, the greatest writer of America, permits us to publish some 
extracts from his extraordinary history of American journalism. . . . A man known to all lettered people ~ 
of the world, whose whole life has been a sacrifice to an ideal of justice, of truth. He is one of the greatest . 
consciences of our society. He is at the same time one of the most prodigious men of action that one ever sees.” 
People complain that it is hard to get “The Brass Check” in the East. The bookstores do not love it. So 
we have decided to open a New York office. Joshua Wanhope, who used to edit the New York “Call,” and ran 
away to sea for his health, turned up in San Diego the other day on a collier, and we offered him the job. He 
said he was no business man, and sailed away on his ship. Then with a couple of telegrams to Long Branch, — 
‘New Jersey, we stole his wife, and when Joshua arrives in the East, he will be a surprised sailor—he will find — 
Mrs. Sallie in charge of our New York office at No. 3 East 14th Street. You will find her there also, sur- 
rounded by stacks of books, and you may have all you can carry. Also you will find a pamphlet entitled “The 
Crimes of the Times.’”’ Will you help us circulate it, and teach a lesson to the Great Madame? Will you help 
us persuade her patrons to read the facts—the 444 pages of facts known as “The Brass Check”? J 
Please note also that we have arranged with The Economy Book Company, Thirty-three South Clark St. | 
Chicago, to act as our middle western agents. All orders will be promptly filled by them. You can save time — 
by ordering from the nearest place. fe 
Please note also that we have two new editions ready: “King Coal,” a novel of the Colorado coal country, — 
and “The Cry for Justice: an Anthology of the Literuture of Social Protest.” This book contains 891 pages, . 
in addition to thirty-two half-tone illustrations. It is a collection of the world’s greatest utterances on the sub- — 
ject of social justice, chosen from thirty languages and four thousand years of history. Jack London called it. 


| “This Humanist, Holy Book”; Louis Untermeyer says, “It should rank with the very noblest work of all time.” 
| The price is, paper bound, $1.00 postpaid; cloth bound, $1.50 postpaid. The prices of all our other books, “The 


| Brass Check,” “100%,” “The Jungle,” “The Profits ofReligion,” “Debs and the Poets,” and “King Coal” are: || 
' Single copy, paper 60c. postpaid; three copies, $1.50; ten copies, $4.50. Single copy, cloth $1.20 postpaid; three || 
|. copies, $3.00; ten copies, $9.00. ; 


Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California | 
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4 _ MIXED DRINKS 

@ \LOSE upon the announcement by an American chemist 
_ ythat'he has perfected a simple process of producing milk 

~~ synthetically from grain, comes the claim of a research 

worker of Twickenham, England, that he .has achieved the 

manufacture of synthetic alcohol from carbon and other cheap 


raw material on a commercial scale, permitting sale at a price 
of £20 a ton. In the meantime, a New York brewer 


Robert W. deForest, president; Arthur P. 


who has converted his germinating plant into a mushroom: 


yursery has appeared before a congressional committee claim- 
i g tariff protection for his product; and the attorney-general, 
terpreting his predecessor’s opinion that wine and beer may 
sold to holders of medical prescriptions, affirms his belief 
at not saloons but soda fountains will henceforth be the 
mples of Gambrinus. ~Is-it-surprising if the seeker after 


uid refreshment has become a little confused and no longer 
ws where toturn? =, 


~JOHN BURROUGHS 
ITH the death of John Burroughs the older tradition 


™ Howells from the field of fiction. , Eighty-four years 
long time for a man to live in any country and in the 
ed States it is nearly an eternity. Burroughs lived his 
fernity for the most part in his native state of New York, 
ting himself after experiments with teaching, government 
ce, and bank examining to a study of his natural environ- 
and a participation in the activity of it. He was not so 

a student of nature as a part of nature and he saw in 
the plants and animals and seasons which he loved more of 
he life of man than most of us see in the ways of men and 
en which we too closely follow. What is most fortunate 
1 perhaps is that Burroughs, like Thoreau, had the gift 
f presentation. In his books we may live in the light of his 
erpretation of the simple common things of life upon which 
the uneasy foundations of our social system, things which 
to‘look at and to think of now and then when human 
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passes from the field of nature study as it passed with , 


_representatives of vocational groups. 


No 2 


days seem too much made of calendars and organizations and. 
not enough of earth and air and water and the fire of flesh and 
blood. It is well that John Burroughs lived to add his voice 
to those that must eventually be heard, saying that the earth 
and all it holds is man’s and the systems of life and growth the 
bases of his social system. 


THE SOCIAL UNIT SOLVENT 


LTHOUGH application was made last week to the 

Supreme Court of New York city for the appointment — 

of a receiver for the National Social Unit Organiza- 
tion, Wilbur C. Phillips, executive secretary, states that the 
organization is solvent, having, in addition to an interested 
and active membership, assets for more than $30,000, which 
is far in excess of the amount needed to satisfy any outstand- 
ing claims. It is understood that this account is in the form 
of a claim against the New York City Committee for the 
Promotion of Community Councils. Although this bill, 
which has remained unsatisfied for nearly ten months, has 
been acknowledged by the Community Councils as a just 
claim, the Social Unit refuses to name the organization or to” 
comment upon the situation. 

In December, 1919, while each organization maintain- 
ed its own identity, an affiliation was effected between the 
Social Unit Organization and Community Councils, and 
plans were made for a joint fund-raising campaign. The ac- 
tual campaign never materialized. With the expectation, how- 
ever, that such a campaign would be carried out, the National 
Social Unit practically met the expenses of Community Coun- 
cils, in addition to paying a considerable indebtedness which 
existed on the part of that organization at the time the af- 
filiation was effected. George Gordon Battle, chairman of 
Community Councils, states that the matter will be cleared 
up shortly. In case Community Councils meets its obligation 
to the Social Unit, not only will all claims be met, but a con- 
siderable amount will still remain in the treasury of the latter. 

The National Social Unit was originally formed to con- 
duct an experiment in the Mohawk-Brighton District in 
Cincinnati, with a population of 12,000 persons.- [See the 
Survey for November 15, 1919.] It included the demo- 
cratic plan of having representatives of this district participate 
in the work. This embraced the election of three councils — 
from the district. The first was a citizens’ council consisting 
of a representative from each of the blocks in the district. 
The second was an occupational council, consisting of the 
The third was a gen- 
eral council consisting of the union of the other two. The 


‘three years’ experimental period was concluded last year. 


It demonstrated, among other things, an increased efficiency 
in public health work (amounting, in certain services, to 
from 500 to 1,200 per cent) ; an increased economy through 
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States who have deserted their minor children. 
treaty is ratified by the Senate it will partly sever one of the 


Zn ‘interest. 


of their own needs and the formulation and control of their 
own programs to meet those needs. 
The executives of the organization are at present engaged 


in preparing a book setting forth the philosophy underlying 
the unit plan with special reference to its effect on govern- 
“ment. 
-cinnati against the basic theory of the plan, the organization 


In view ‘of the attack made by Mayor Galvin of Cin- 


believes that before attempting another demonstration a thor- 


ough understanding of the theory of the social unit as a 
_practical,.working hypothesis should be brought about. The 
- book when completed will contain a definite plan for the 


future activities of the organization. 


_ EXTRADITION FOR DESERTERS 
O: March 7, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions reported out a treaty with Great Britain, provid- 
ing for the extradition from Canada of men from the 
In case this 


most difficult knots which charitable agencies in the United 
States have to unravel in dealing with the problem of family 


iy desertion. 


Because of the absence of extradition treaties” covering 
family desertion, the situation has long been one with which 


welfare organizations have been practically powerless to cope. 
An illustration of this is the statement of Walter H. Lieb- 
_man, president of the National Desertion Bureau, that his 
organization has upward of six hundred cases of fathers 
-who have abandoned their families and have fled across the 
border. 
- brought back to this country by deportation proceedings. 


In only a few of such cases has the deserter been 


. The treaty has been pending for years. The State Depart- 
ment during the Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson administrations 


urged its ratification. There developed considerable senatorial 
opposition, however, because in its original form it provided 


for the extradition of wife deserters as well as child abandon- 


ers. It was mainly because of this opposition that the Senate 
- committee failed to take favorable action until this time, and 


ultimately amended the treaty so as to apply only to cases in 
which minor children are involved. Once ratified by the 


Senate, it will have to be referred back to the Canadian au- 


thorities for like action. 


THE BRITISH MINERS STRIKE 


NCE more the British miners have stopped work and 
the conflict is again three-cornered, the government, 
the miners’ union and the coal operators being parties 
The immediate cause of the controversy lies in 


the government’s decision to advance the date of its with- 


drawal from control of the mines to March 31. “The miners 


ae are generally opposed to de-control at any time because in the 


step toward nationalization of the mines. 


- need of reducing public expenditures. 
‘April 2, p. 11.] The miners, however, were especially mov- 
ed by. the fear that de-control now would mean a reduction 
of wages. 
S followed, the miners foresaw, by local rather than national 
wage agreements. The division of their bargaining power 


fuel administration, to use an American term, they saw one 
The government, 
on the other hand, was influenced in part at any rate by the 
[See the Survey for 


The end of government intervention would be 


would result in a lowering of the workers’ standard of liy- 

1g, they argue. The situation was rendered more intense 
by the belief of railway men and others that the miners’ 
_ strike was being miade a test case and that if the miners were 


: e ny defeated other contests would soon be at hand. 
Bee). Various local branches of the railwaymen’s unions and of 


st” the transport workers’ expressed sympathy with ae miners 


am sheave ounin he area; hee an hate par- a 
ticipation on the part of the people themsetves': in the study 


Thon, aha epi leader and a sae of 
Labor Party in Parliament, hurriedly returned to Lone 
from Holland. The “triple alliance” was called to dec 
whether a general strike is to be ordered in support of 
miners or other methods are to be used. At the time of 
last coal strike the railwaymen ifttervened and obtained 


settlement. Similarly other members of the “triple alliance 
including the miners, negotiated a settlement of the raily 
strike. Some of the operators are reported, however, to h 
the view that the present industrial situation offers a fay 
able opportunity for a general settlement with labor, wl 
at the outset of the strike Mr. Lloyd George went to 
country house recently acquired for the use of prime n 
isters, and the government took the position that the is 
was one to be decided by operators and unionists. 


CALIFORNIA DEFINES SOCIAL WOE 


the status of social work by legislative enactment. A 

has been introduced in the California Legislature 
only defining social work and social worker but also prov 
ing for the examination and registration of social worker: 

Drastic penalties are incorporated in the bill for any 
who represents himself a registered social worker who has 
complied with the requirements. He is, indeed, upon s 
misrepresentation, guilty of misdemeanor, and upon convic 
shall be fined not less than $10 or not more than $100 
the first offense. 

A bureau of examination and Uetarion of social won 
is to be maintained by the state Board of Charities and C 
rections. “Two members of the bureau are to be chosen f; 
the faculty of the University of California and four from 
ranks of active social workers. Since at least one exam 
tion is to be held each year in connection with the state C 
ference of Social Work, official recognition is given to 
meeting. It is mandatory upon the bureau to outline requ 
ments for examination and suggested reading for publica: 
in newspapers and the bulletin of the Conference of Sc 
Work. Applicants for examination must be at least twei 
one years of age and must present credentials of good m 
character. Only persons who have been engaged for 
year in full-time work or two consecutive years in half-t 
‘work in an agency whose work is satisfactory to the but 
are eligible for examination. Furthermore, applicants for 
amination must furnish proof of satisfactory accomplishn 
in the job. 

Councils of social agencies and financial federations | 
found difficulty in distinguishing between poor work 
satisfactory work. Such discrimination involves not si 
judgment but careful scrutiny by trained investigators | 
are also students of the general field of social work and 
implications. ‘Therefore, to determine whether or not a 
son has been engaged by an agency whose work is ‘satisfac 
to the bureau implies facilities for study and evaluation of 
services of agencies. Otherwise the Judgments of the bu 
would be of doubtful value. 

Those applicants passing a satisfactory examination will 
ceive the certificate of a registered social worker. Altho 
the holding of such a certificate is not necessary to engag 
social work, no person may hold himself as belonging to 
registered group without possessing one. However, s 
workers presenting satisfactory credentials to the bureau 
the first registration after the act goes into effect, if pa 
may be admitted as registered social workers. 

The definition of social work and social worker as outl 
in the bill is as follows: on 

The term “social work” as herein used is declared me 
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1 as applies to traveler’s 
ne and other protective 
rk such as applies to relief 
ocial service; all child-caring work 
uc sha work in children’s institutions; all 
rectional work, including that generally performed by proba- 
officers, parole officers, prison workers, workers in correc- 
al schools and detention homes, and workers with the sub- 
mal or mentally handicapped; all welfare work, including 
generally employed by non-commercial employment agents, 
sonnel managers and welfare workers; all settlement work, 
uding that pertaining to community organization, settlement 
» work, physical training in settlement work, playground 
k and the like; field investigation, in its bearing upon hous- 
and immigration, or upon supervisoral agences for welfare 
-k, or upon endorsement agencies; the work of social service 
cutives; all welfare work in educational institutions; all 
ms of social welfare work. The term “social worker” as 
ein used is declared to mean a person engaged in social 
-k, as that term is herein defined. 


1e drafting of this bill was the work of a group of social 
ers representing the various lines of activity and the 
ent geographical areas of the state. It was endorsed at 
ecent meeting of the state Conference of Social Work. 
ses, of course, a host of questions. It emphasizes the 
rtance of social work and gives it a more or less profes- 
| status. It also erects a barrier in the path of quacks. 
the majority of the board responsible for making policies 
be drawn from the ranks of social workers themselves 
10t from alien groups, standards should be set in accord- 
with the best thought of the workers themselves. = ~~ 
.. N.” has become the accepted trademark of the regis- 
nurse. Representing, as it does, a standard of training 
| certain proficiency, it is as zealously guarded as the “M. 
is by the medical profession. If this bill passes, perhaps, 
3. W.” will become the nomenclature for the registered 
worker in California. 


EW YORK’S CLOTHING CONFLICT 
FTER four months of struggle, the lines in the New 
York clothing ‘lockout and strike are still tightly drawn 
“with, however, a number of more or less tangible sug- 
yns of an impending settlement. ‘The most important re- 
event in the controversy was the dismissal by Justice 
an Bijur in the Supreme Court of the actions brought 
st Sidney Hillman and other members of the Amalga- 
d Clothing Workers of America by J. Friedman and 
pany. The manufacturer sought an injunction against 
ting, $500,000 damages, and most important of all, the 
lution of the union. In the course of his decision re- 
g to dissolve the union Justice Bijur observed that the 
was aimed at something other than the ordinary ele- 
s present in controversies between employer and employe; 
designed to challenge the right of the defendant organi- 
n to continue to function.” He considered in detail that 
mn of the preamble of the union’s constitution which stated 
one of the purposes of the organization was “to put the 
tized working class in actual control of the system of 
uction and the working class will then be ready to take 
ssion of. it.’ These words were held to be “quite inno- 
s” by Justice Bijur. He drew attention to the fact that 
inion expressed a desire to be in control of the system of 
uction rather than of the instrumentalities of production. 
suit was dismissed. A 
though a new action was started by the Friedman com- 
the loss of the dissolution suit was a heavy blow. The 
“petition had served as a vehicle through which a 
if extreme radicalism was leveled at the union. ‘That 
‘was one of the principal weapons used against the 
. The failure of the court to uphold the con- 


tea. 
oO 


‘lost control during the occupation. 


ficulties is great. The spring season has passed, but prepara- 
_ tions are now being made for autumn and winter clothes. 
Because of the lockout, business which ordinarily came to 


New York was diverted to Rochester and to Chicago and to 
other cities where the manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America have maintained friendly rela- 
tions. It is pointed out that the New York manufacturers 
are unwilling to lose another important season’s trade, and 
that consequently settlement may be imminent. 


._ On March 9 Mayor Hylan appointed a citizens’ commit- 


tee for the purpose of bringing about peace in the industry. 


During the four months of the lockout the union has raised. 
This is one of the © 


$930,000 for the support of its members. 
largest sums ever expended by a labor organization for such 
a purpose. 
been made with shops employing 25,000 of the 60,000 cloth- 
ing workers ordinarily engaged in New York. 


BREAD AND EDUCATION 
ERBERT HOOVER tells an amusing story of the 


thrift of the Belgians as he saw it in action a few days 


after the Armistice before the shadow of the invading 


armies had gone from the land. As he drove into a Belgian — 


town he saw every man of the village on his roof painting it 
the bright color it had been in the cheerful days of peace, and 
every woman out with a pail of whitewash whitening the 
baseboards of the house. 


This same trait of thrift has resulted in’ a balance left in 
the hands of the Commission for Relief in Belgium that is 
large enough to support permanent educational foundations 
for the young men and women of Belgium who lack the 
means to pay for university training. ‘This fund represents 
some residue from the sales of foodstuffs both outside and in- 
side Belgium, largely accrued during the period of the Armis- 
tice under the Commission for Relief in Belgium, which con- 
tinued in service until April, 1919, and the Comité Na- 
tional which was the associate organization of the American 
commission and made up of a great number of Belgian people 
under the direction of distinguished Belgian business men. 


After the Armistice it was desirable that the system of 
providing mass food supplies be continued until such time as 
Belgium should have reestablished herself on a pre-war basis. 
In November, 1918, approximately 900,000 people received 
free food, while the balance of the population, about 7,- 
000,000 people, were still able to find local money with which 
to pay for their rations. 

Under the arrangements of the Comité National the Bel- 
gians who had money-had always charged themselves a small 
profit, which was expended in support of the totally destitute. 
With the Armistice, the amazing industry, vitality and in- 
genuity of the Belgian population showed itself in an immedi- 
ate and astonishingly rapid reduction of the number of totally 
destitute, so that not only was there an accumulation of profit 
formerly expended for the destitute, but a new profit from 
the former destitute, whose pride prompted them to begin 
paying as fast as they secured employment or were able to 
come again into possession of property over which they had 
Further profit was made 
in liquidation of surplus foodstuffs and equipment. It should 
be remembered, however, that these profits or margins of 
safety were inherently due to the voluntary character of the 
commission, whose service in direction and voluntary distri- 


bution—added to charitable discounts by shipping, railroad, 


insurance, and commercial firms without profit to the agencies 
employed—accounted for such vast saving as would occur if a 
great manufacturing concern suddenly found itself almost 
free from labor charges. The total administrative expendi- 
ture was held down to less than one-half of 1 per cent of the 
entire operation. The record of economy may be extended 
even further than this; for, the changing tides of war 


At the present time, it is stated, contracts have 
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of Belgium to meet emergency readjustment of purchases or 
‘supplies that had been arranged for shipments’ or distribu- 
tion: Upon these transactions entirely outside of Belgium a 
balance of profit over nine and one-half million dollars was 
earned, several times greater than all overhead expenditures. 
The economy of operation in the organization has, in fact, 
reached an even higher test than this, in that the average 
prices maintained for food supplies in this occupied territory 
during the entire period of war were from 15 to 20 per cent 
less than the prices in the Allied countries during the same 
period. 


No question ever arase but that these profits or margins 


were the property of the people of Belgium. ‘The only ques- 
tion to be determined was how they were to be returned to 
the public. The Belgian government expressed the desire that 
they be applied in some manner beneficial to the public and to 
commemorate the relief organizations of the war. A meeting 
was arranged by the Belgian authorities at Brussels at which 
the Premier, speaking on behalf of the ministers, requested 
Mr. Hoover to make this decision. After study and reflec- 
tion, Mr. Hoover proposed that the money be used for edu- 
cation in Belgium. ‘This suggestion was accepted, and rep- 
-resentatives of the Belgian universities were called into con- 
ference. 

Ninety-five million francs were made available to enable 
the Belgian universities and technical schools to resume activi- 
ties immediately. Further amounts as they became available 
after final liquidation were allocated to permanent founda- 
tions from which the income only would be expended. ‘This 
was designed to build a permanent bridge of fine and high 
relationship between the two countries. “The balance avail- 
able for that purpose amounts to about 100,000,000 francs, 
whose eventual value cannot be determined in the present 
condition of exchange. 

In August, 1919, Mr. Hoover wrote to the Belgian gov- 
- ernment as follows: 

During the last four years of association with the Belgians, 
and from the discussions with my colleagues in the Comité 
National, with the members of the governments, and the uni- 
versities, and the public, it has become evident that no more 
democratic service could be rendered to the Belgian people 
than that these funds should be applied to the extension of 
higher education in Belgium. The war and the recent economic 

situation have demonstrated the extreme importance of the wid- © 

est distribution of higher education amongst all classes, espe- 

cially those of limited means, In order to compass this end 
it is necesary: 

x. To undertake such measures as will open the institutions 
of higher learning to the sons and daughters of those who have © 
not the means to undertake the expenses of such higher training, 
and 

2. To strengthen the financial resources of the institutions 
themselves not only so that they may render more efficient sery- 

ice to the community as a whole, but also that they may under- 
- take the additional burden of this increased attendance. 


To carry out the first part of this program, two parallel 
foundations have been created, the Fondation Universitaire, 
chartered by act of Parliament in Belgium, and the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation, Inc., in 
America. Every year over 2,000 Belgian boys and girls will 
benefit by the loans. They have ten years in which to repay 
the Fondation Universitaire after leaving college. Forty- 
eight exchange fellowships are available annually, twenty- 
four for American students in Belgium, twenty-four for Bel- 
gian students here. At present seventeen young men and five 


young women from this country are studying in the univer- 


sities of Brussels, Ghent, Louvain, Liége, and the School of 


Mines at Mons, and twenty-three young Belgian men and 


one young woman in eleven of our universities, Harvard, 
California, Columbia, Chicago, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 


Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale, Stanford, and Massachusetts 


of Technology. These students, in addition to their academic 
work, study the practice of the sciences in which they are in- 


© terested, as they find it in the American cities where they are. 


-thering those : sciences in Belgium. 


the disbursement of 95,000,000 francs to the Belgian univer- 
sities for immediate rehabilitation. One-half of the Belgiat 


foundation, the other half by the Belgian universities. 


i Seed to make practical recommendations for f 


The second half of Mr. Hoover’s program has been met. b 


foundation members have been nominated by the Americ: 


American students wishing information regarding the wor 
of the foundation should address’ Perrin C. Galpin, secretary 
of the Fellowship Committee, C. R. B. Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., on 1700, 42 Broadway, New York city. : 


THE RAILROAD MAZE 


HE railroad problem, supposedly settled twelve months 

ago when the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act went 

into operation, day by day becomes more complicated. 
With a view to untangling the situation, last week President 
Harding held. a conference at the White House with Chair- 
man Edgar E. Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and with Chairman R. M. Barton of the Railroad Labor 
Board. At\the same time the:National Association of Own- 
ers of Railroad Securities invited the leaders of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods to meet in conference, and while these two 
seperate efforts were in progress, the Railroad Labor Board 
at Chicago was hearing the appeal of the Association ot Rail- 
way Executives, and in its own fashion the Interstate ‘Com- 
merce Coniniecion was active. : 

The essential facts in the situation are relatively clear. 
Last July, in accordance with the terms of the Transportation 
Act, railroad wages were raised. Congress had specifically 
hatained the Railroad Labor Board to consider the cost of 
living in the arbitrament of wages. Later the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission increased railroad rates in ‘order to make 
it possible for the railroads to pay the wages ordered *by the 
Railroad Labor Board, and to enjoy the revenues approved by 
Congress in the Transportation Act. With the falling prices 
and the period of industrial depression, high rates failed to 
produce adequate revenues. ‘The first “economy” step taken 
by the railroad managers was to attempt to abrogate the na- 
tional agreements which bind the railroads and the transporta- 
tion unions. Earlier in the autumn a labor committee of 
the railway executives had given its sanction to these agree- 
ments, but following the campaign of W. W. Atterbury, 
vice-president of fae) Pennsylvania lines, C. R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, who had heen chairman of the 
labor committee, resigned, and Mr. Atterbury was given his 
place. F otlowins that change the Association of Railway 
Executives began to demand the annulment of the national 
agreements, arguing that by change of working rules $300, 
000,000 annually might be saved. A few weeks later the 
campaign of the railway executives was broadened to include 
a lowering of the wage rates fixed last July. 

The railroad unions combatted vigorously the contenelan 
of the executives, and for some weeks the Railroad Labor 
Board at Chicago has been considering the case. Meantime, 
on their own behalf, the union leaders charged that campaig: 
of the executives was a part of the effort of the scheme of a 
financial coterie to further the “open shop” campaign. Ex- 
tensive documents showing the interconnections of New York 
banking houses with the interlocking directorates of leading 
railroad lines were presented to the Railroad Labor a 
and introduced in the United States Senate by Senator R 
LaFollette. ‘These exhibits and charts were printed in the 
Congressional Record for March 14. 

The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 
intervened. ‘This body, led by S. Davies Warfield, is said to 
represent $12,000 ,000,000 of railroad securities, mostly i in th 
form of bonds. The views of the security owners have clas 
ed with those of the railway executives. The security pike 
ers first suggested to the Senate committee that a new varie y 
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‘brotherhoods to meet. theme in aiteet conference on April 
_ Then came the White House conference. As a result 
‘the failing railway. revenues and the high cost of transpor- 
tion, the entire matter of the control Gad operation of the 
failroads of the country may be brought up before the special 
ession of Congress. For the time being, at any rate, the 
ch-Cummins law seems to be an admitted failure, and a 
lew experiment in transportation developing seems about to 


OREGON’S MARRIAGE LAW 
- LTHOUGH Oregon for some years has had in opera- 
f/%& tion a law for the sterilization of the unfit, the state 
~~ legislature has recently taken another exceptional step 
yA this direction. Largely through the. unceasing efforts of 
ieee ‘Owens-Adair, a woman. physician over eighty years of 
e, the state legislature has passed a bill requiring an exami- 
ation into the health and mental fitness of all applicants for 
marriage licenses. Further, a license will not be issued to 
he physically and mentally subnormal until one or both of 
he applicants have been rendered sterile. The. act now goes 
to. the voters of the state either for their rejection or endorse- 
i: ‘ment at the next general election. 
It is of interest that the act strikes deeper than at requiring 
‘such a mental and physical examination. ‘The certificate of 
he examining physician shall not only contain a statement as 
to the mental qualifications of the applicants for a marriage 
‘icense but shall also show the educational qualifications of the 
physician himself. Further, provision is made for an appeal 
rom the findings of the examining physician to those of three 
‘competent physicians selected by the court. 
Dr. Owens-Adair, the sponsor of the bill, in a letter to 
members of the iecilature made a strong plea for the practice 
of birth control: 
Every husband and wife. [she states] should have the priv- 
By, lege of deciding the number of children that should come into 
\ their home. Such children are love children and will bring 
blessings with them. A child well born will be an asset of * 
great worth to his country, the other a curse. When the call 
_to arms came, your sons and the sons of other normal men 
rushed to its call and passed the test; the subnormal failed. 
The “boobs,” as the soldiers dubbed them, were allowed ‘to 


. go home and propagate their kind. The unfit should not be 
allowed to eee: 


SPURIOUS BANKIN G 


HE exploitation of aliens by business concerns, often of 
their own nationality, is an old evil which various legis- 
~ lative endeavors have attempted to eliminate, but have 
“not quite succeeded in removing. With the rival of immigra- 
ion, limited as it practically is to friends and relatives of aliens 
ready in this country, foreign money transactions, in con- 
1ection with the purchase of steamship and railroad passage 
id ‘other expenses, have assumed a considerable volume. 
transmission of money to foreign countries for purposes 
relief, in spite of the facility of food drafts available for 
> of “them, also has remained a flourishing business. In- 
tigations made in recent months by the New York World 
have shown that crooks, operating in the guise of steamship 
d express agents, take advantage of this movement to swin- 
dle their clients i in the matter of exchange rates and excessive 
ees ; and in some. cases employ ‘for their own uses moneys 

sted to them for transmission to Europe. ‘These agents 
not Saplyyed by responsible transportation companies, but 
ade on their own account, collecting what they can and 
y g out, . when they must —which is asan after use of 


(WHO SHALL BE MAYOR? 

a view of the important primary municipal election 
: campaigns about to start throughout the United States, 
the following felicitous definition of a mayor’s qualifications 
by the Pittsburgh Voters’ League will be of interest: 

What manner of man should be selected as candidate for 
mayor? 

' First—He must be of unimpeachable integrity, command- 
ing the confidence of the whole community. 

Second—He must be a man of ability, with a knowledge 
of the municipal conditions of the city, and if possible be 
familiar with all its departments. 

Third—He must be a man of courage, who cannot be 
swerved from the right by fear of loss of popularity or of 
chances for political preferment. 

Fourth—He must be a man of vision, yet practical withal, 
who can see that a city is something more than brick and _ 
stone and streets, but is composed of human beings who 
have the right to demand in their place of residence not only | 
physical cleanliness, but moral cleanliness—not only a mart — 
in which to sell their services, but a playground for the en-. 
joyment of life, where education, recreation and the op- 
portunity to develop the best that is in them are always of 
first importance. 


You cannot expect a dyed-in-the-wool partisan political 
follower, if elected mayor by a partisan factional political 
machine, to be anything but a dyed-in-the-wool partisan 


political follower. The city needs now, as never before, a 
non-partisan candidate, a candidate whom: the people can 
elect as the representative of all the interests of the city, 
both great and small. 


funds entrusted to them for many weeks—the actual charges 
for tickets and services rendered, minus such commission as 
is customary. Neither state nor federal law affords protec- 
tion against their nefarious operations. 

Salvatore Cotillo has introduced in the Senate of New 
York a bill (No. 561) to amend the general corparation law 
in such a way as to force all associations and corporations en- 
gaging in banking business, except telegraph companies, to 
register under and become subject to the banking laws of the 
state. It is an amendment to a law adopted in 1909 which 
exempts from such subjection express companies that have 
contracts with railroad and transatlantic steamship companies. 


These companies oppose the bill on the ground that it would . 


prohibit them from engaging in the transmission of money: 
But there is nothing to prevent them, if they want to continue 
that branch of their business, from registering as banks. Wil- 
liam H. Matthews, director of the Department of Family 
Welfare in the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, in warmly commending this bill, 
writes: 


‘My own experience in the social welfare field leads me to 
believe that Senator Cotillo is proposing a piece of much needed 
‘legislation. I have looked over much of the data which he has 
gathered in regard to these agencies, data which to me plainly 
show the need of such legislation as is proposed by the bill, 


The exemption granted in the law of 1909, it is recalled 
in New York city, was the result of agitation on behalf of 


the express companies; it was not in the original draft of © 


the law. 


AT BRUSSELS 
NOTHER magnificent gift to promote health lara 


tion in Europe has been made by the Rockefeller Found-_ 


ation which announces a contribution of 43,000,000 
francs toward a budget of 100,000,000 francs required to 
rehouse and endow the medical ‘school of the University of 
Brussels, to establish in connection with it a training school 
for nurses in memory of Edith Cavell and Madame ‘Depage, 
late head of the nursing division of the Belgian Red Cross, 
and to rebuild the municipal hospital of St. Pierre ‘to serve 
as a center of teaching in connection wiith the medical school. 


“1 


’ The U. 5 Steel Report 


HE nineteenth ated report of the United States 
Steel Corporation recently made public covering 
1920 contains figures that have an important bear- 
ing on the ability of the Corporation to make 
changes i in labor policy. Its earnings for the year were over 
$185,000,000.. After meeting interest on bonds, providing 

for depreciation and sinking funds, paying regular dividends 

on common and preferred stock, and meeting sundry fixed 
charges, there remained a Berelits of $59,000,000. 

The impressiveness of this showing is increased when all 
the circumstances are taken into account. ‘The year began 
with the steel strike still on, and ended in a period of general 
- curtailment of operations. Despite these unfavorable condi- 
tions, earnings were greater by nearly thirty-three million 

dollars than they were in 1939, and greater than in any other 
year of the Corporation’s history excepting the three war years 


when mills were in general closing down or going on part 
time, Steel Corporation earnings were greater than they were 
in the first and second quarters and greater than they were in 
any quarter of 1919. 

These facts may well be considered in relation to the ques- 

tion of the adoption of eight-hour shifts in Steel Corporation 
- mills. The report shows that in 1920, the Corporation em- 
ployed in manufacturing, on the average, 200,991 men. Fig- 
ures recently secured by the Survey from Steel Corporation 
officials indicate that about 40 per cent of these employes were 
two-shift workets, averaging twelve hours a day. Accord- 
ingly, about 80 1396 men worked on this schedule in 1920. 

The average income of all Steel Corporation employes, ac- 
cording to Corporation figures, in 1920 was $2,175. If we 
apply this to the twelve-hour men, we may assume that they 
received altogether in 1920, $174,861,300. It would be in- 
teresting to know how much larger this wage bill would have 
_ been if three shifts had been employed in 1920 instead of two. 

The experience of the independent steel mills shows that 
a third shift can be introduced without increasing the force by 
_ 50 per cent. It seems reasonable to assume—as does Horace 
' B. Drury in his recent study of the eight-hour plants—that an 
increase of 35 per cent in the force would be sufficient. 

The figures given above show that if the Steel Corpora- 
tion had introduced the three-shift system in 1920 by increas- 
_ Ing its force in the departments affected by 35 per cent, and 
had paid each man as much for eight hours as he formerly 
_had received for twelve, the addition to the payroll would be 
‘something over $61,000,000. This statement is made with- 
‘out taking into account a probable increase in efficiency that 
would cut down the cost very materially. It is obvious that 
the money which went to surplus in 1920 was just about 
$2,000, 000 short of the amount necessary to pay this bill. 

It is generally assumed, however, that the steel workers 
_ would be willing to accept some reduction j in daily earnings in 
return for the eight-hour day. If the three-shift system had 
been adopted in 1920, and the rate per hour increased 25 per 
cent each man would have suffered a loss of 16 2% per cent in 
his daily earnings and the total increased cost to the Corpora- 
‘tion would have been $21, 800,000, a bill which could have 
been met by the Corporation and $37,000,000 left in the sur- 
plus. The eight-hour system could have been adopted then in 


Cay 


"3 ition in the daily earnings of the men affected, 

-In-considering the ability of the Corporation to make such 
a change, the total undivided surplus of $522,000,000 should 
be considered. It is probable that if an eight-hour day were 
adopted it would bring increased efficiency such as to cut 
down, if not altogether to wipe out these figures of potential 
_ cost. Whatever practical objections there may be to intro- 
_ ducing in the year 1921 the three-shift system, these obstacles 
i are not financial, Joun A, Fircn. 


into an bducatenal Bovean is at first regional, with the hope 


of 1916, 1917, and 1918. Even in the last quarter of 1920, _ 


- Movement. 


of Fannia Cohn, and of Abraham Epstein, who as secretary to 


‘need of the movement is for devoted and enthusiastic propa> 


1920, had the Corporation willed it, with scarcely any reduc- tion Committee) amounts to 4,670. 


workers’ education is assigned by nineteen experiments ‘te 


RADE pions ‘teehee and beadentee met in New 
York on April 2 and 3 to form a Workers’ Edu- 
cational Bureau of America, a W. E. B., as Britain 
has a W. E. A. (Workers’, Educational Associa 


Twelve labor officials, 34 trade unionists and other 


tion). 
workers, 20 students, 52 teachers; and many other persons 


over two hundred. This first gathering brought together 
135 from New York, 30 from Pennsylvania, 15 from Mas- 
sachusets, and 6 scattered, so the organization of the grou D 


that it shall grow into a nationally representative movement. 
~The purpose of the bureau is to act as a clearing house of 
information; an organization for publicity; a register of teach= 
ers; a laboratory on text-books and other classroom materials, 
on syilabi of courses and on methods of pedagogy ; an agency 
for the collection and coordination of statistics. 
What was accomplished-by the conference was the tying! 
in of workers’ education a littlé closer to the American labor 
The clothing industry has conducted coco 
experiments for years. But this conference was unusual in the 
presence also of machinists, bricklayers, coal teamsters, street 
railwaymen, miners. This achievement has been due to th 
interest of such men as James Maurer, John Brophy and Wil- 
liam Kehoe. ‘The focussing of this interest into a policy-mak- 
ing conference, with an effective program, is the devoted work 


the labor education committee of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, has established classes in industrial communities. — 

What was revealed by the conference was an unformed but 
eager group, ready for the next step. The need is for in- 
formation on how to form groups, what to teach, how to 
teach, and for ideas on what workers’ education is, its object 
its method. Most of the fundamental questions went un- 
answered. There are almost no adequate text-books, few 
teachers, no discussion of the idea, no outstanding figure in the 
labor or educational group devoting his life to making this 
one thing prevail. Instead, we have tired, busy people, sery- 
ing on many committees, active in a dozen causes: 
teacher in Pennsylvania labor work states: “The greates 


gandists of the idea of workers’ education.” 

Mr. Epstein, in his report to the conference, gathered for 
the first time a detailed comprehensive account of the Amer- 
ican experiments in labor education. His full report is essen- 
tial for an understanding of the subject. His survey covers 
twenty-three workers’ educational enterprises carried on im 
twenty-two cities. Most of these have sprung up in the last 
two years. Previous to 1918, only three of these experiments 
were in existence. In 1919 three new schools were organized, 
in 1920, thirteen. These were organized by central labor 
unions, local unions, international unions, state federations, 


the control of trade unions. Fifteen give no remuneration 
to their organizer or educational director. “In the majority 
of cases the movement depends largely on the few individuals 
who keep it alive.” 3 

The total enrollment in the twenty-three enterprises yee is 
survey omits the Rand School and the United Labor Educa- 
Outside of the radical. 
and Jewish organizations it is mostly the older men who at- 
tend. With a few exceptions, the women workers show lit- 
tle interest. The cause of the faint response in America to 

“apathy” on the part of workers and unions. 

The success’ of the tentative bureau rests with the execute 2 
committee. James H. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvani: 
State Federation of Labor, is chairman, and Spencer Miller, 
Jr.,.of Columbia University, mack ARTHUR GLEASON. 


a later be cham they had een held in aurea, 
"has shocked the public into realizing that ‘sinister 
forms of peonage persist in the United States. A Negro 


2 that they were done under orders and threats from his white 
employer. The murders themselves might easily have been ~ 
_ the acts of perverts. The more serious thing is the condi- 
' tion of servitude which the incidents reveal. 

_. The public has long been baffled by the lack of compre- 
hensive information as to the extent and degree of the prac- 
» tices which have come to be known as peonage. It is apparent 
that this information cannot be obtained at the present time 
when feeling runs high, through local agencies or private 
inquiry, because the dangers to witnesses are too evident. 
_ Furthermore, in a letter written this last week, Governor 
Dorsey of Georgia brings out the difficulties with which state 
_ officials in the South must contend. He writes: 

_ I assure you that all true Georgians deplore the awful trag- 
edies recently brought to light, and I am leaving no stone un- 
turned to put the wheels of justice in motion and hope to bring 
_ about the conviction of the guilty parties, The governor, as 


you know, has no jurisdiction. All he can do is to try to bolster 
'-up the officials elected by the people. 


“As As violations of the Thirteenth Amendment, made specific 
_ and operative by federal statute of March 2, 1867 (in the 
Revised United States Statutes, paragraphs 1990 and 5526) 
by which peonage, defined, was abolished forever within any 
‘state of the union or in any territory, the United States De- 
partment of Justice investigates alleged cases of peonage. Al- 
ready the federal Grand Jury has started a far-reaching in- 
vestigation of alleged violations, But the need is to go beyond 
individual cases to what lies back of them. 


_ violation of federal law would furnish a basis on which the 
_ public could act with intelligence. Such an investigation by 
‘a Republican Congress immediately after a great Republican 
victory would of course meet with opposition in certain quar- 
ters in the South. Only a committee which by its adequate 
representation of Southerners and Democrats would carry 
_ conviction of its fairness, could serve in this serious juncture. 
_ During the past five years, by request of governors and 
x other officials, I have made studies of social work and progress 
in the states of Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
- Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, which brought 
‘me into personal contact with governors, public officials, 
superintendents of institutions, ‘doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
and educators. 
social conditions and progress of the Negro race. 

_ There were rumors and occasional specific statements 
as to the existence of peonage in certain districts of the 
‘South; but very little concrete information was available. 


usually timid and ignorant. ‘They do not know their rights 
and could not assert them if they, did know them. The 
public. officers in the remote districts, ‘far from railroads 
and towns, where such conditions exist, are apt to be men of 
Me) limited intelligence. Peonage rests on terrorism, and those 
0 practice it terrorize neighbors and public officers as 
well as their victims. 

A peon is defined in the Genta Dictionary as “a spe- 
cies of serf compelled to work for his creditor until his 
debts are paid.” A form of peonage may exist under 
nominal legal sanction, under laws which require discharged 
prisoners to work out a fine after their release, or, as in 
Texas, under a parole law whereby the discharged prisoner 
placed i in charge ‘of his employer, at a nominal wage, for 
a term of | mee which aa be fea extended. Or a type 


“rorism in a kind of servitude. 


overseer has confessed to some of the murders but charges | 


A comprehensive congressional inquiry into peonage as a 


Particular attention has been given to the 


‘The Negroes who chiefly suffer this form of coercion are. 


| 43 ie 


oe _peonage may exist under a Naraie contract whereby the 
tenant is continuously in debt to his landlord for seed, sup- 
plies, and cash advances, and is held by threats and ter- 
Numerous cases of trouble 
between the white and black races, and a considerable num- — 
ber of cases of lynching or mob violence have been con- 
nected with alleged peonage of this latter sort. While 
there is comparatively little evidence in the form of judi- — 
cial findings, grand jury reports, or legislative investiga- 
_tions, it is a matter of common knowledge that this kind of 
oppression has not infrequently occurred. 
In the state of Texas there exists by legal sanction a con- — 
dition which amounts to very much the same thing as peon- 
age. Some fifteen years ago the legislature enacted an in+ 
determinate sentence law, intended, presumably, to encour- — 
age reformation by enabling prisoners to shorten their sen- — 
tence and obtain a final discharge after a suitable demon- 
stration of their right purpose during a period of parole. 
Texas has a Board of Pardon Advisors, to assist the gov- 
ernor to decide upon applications for pardons and paroles. 
This board submitted a report in January, 1919, in which — 
they said: ae 
The real object of the parol is to give worthy men... an a 
opportunity to adjust themselves to a realization of their re- 
turn to society . by restoring him to liberty in charge of 
some competent and reliable person, who will take a personal 
interest in his welfare, counsel and advise him, see that he is 
encouraged in industry, given employment and good associa- 
POWs iiss 
It has been our observation, and we have had much practical 
evidence, . .. that the principal motive that has impelled an 
application for the parole of convicts . . . [from individual em- 
ployers to whom, they were to be paroled] has been to obtain 
able-bodied men who are capable of rendering good service, 
either as a farm laborer or as a mechanic, at comparatively 
speaking, a low compensation, The longer the term the convict 
has to serve the more desirable he is to the applicant for 
parole. We have had frequent letters from men under parole 
stating that they are overworked and asking, in some cases, © 
that they be returned to the penitentiary, if they cannot be 
paroled to some one else, or granted a pardon. Some claim 
that they are not paid for their services as agreed upon, others 
that they are not given sufficient food. How much truth may 
be in these complaints we have not been in a position to 
determine. . . . Without a very close and careful surveillance 
of the men who are paroled, their condition may become one 
that would almost amount to slavery. 


Apparently the paroled prisoner had no remedy, because — 
if he left his employer he would doubtless become a fugitive 4 . 
from justice, liable to incur an additional prison term as 
an escaped convict. 

The question of peonage is of course only part of the 
larger problem of race relationship. A wide-spread feeling — 
is manifested among the most intelligent and patriotic white — 
citizens whom I have met in the South that the Negro has — 
not been receiving full justice in this and other respects, — 
and that the white race, holding the authority of govern-— 
ment and the power of public sentiment, owed it to them- 
selves and to their black neighbors to take active steps for 
a change in these conditions. Governor Brough of Arkan- 
sas said in a public statement: . 
None but the most prejudiced Negro hater... would con- 
trovert the proposition that in the administration quasi public 


utilities and courts of justice the Negro is entitled to the fair — 
and equal protection of the law. 


For the past eight years these matters have been freely, 
discussed and published in the annual proceedings of the 
Southern Sociological Congress. In 1919 an Address to the — 
Nation protesting against mob violence and lynching was 
published over 100 signatures including those of some ee 
the foremost public officials, educators, ministers and law- 
yers of the South. White citizens of Atlanta, Memphis, — if 
Norfolk, Nashville and other southern cities are meeting 
their colored citizens to insure a square deal, and represen- 
tatives of the two races are cooperating actively to that 
end. These and a multitude of other Southerners who hold — 


like principles can be rele upoH. to conc lemn ‘the practic : 


ures for its suppression. In my judgment the remedy for 
this evil, together with mob violence and other forms of in- 
justice to the Negro, is to be found in this united action of 
-right-miinded white men, cooperating with the best and’ 
‘most intelligent Negroes. It will require courage and con- 
tinuous action; but the courage and persistence of the strong 
men of the South was demonstrated many years ago. 
HAstTINGs H. Harr. 


Charles McCarthy 


HE clear flame of Charles McCarthy of Wisconsin 
has burned itself out. His rugged constitution, al- 
ways recklessly bestowed, has finally, at forty-eight, 
beaten itself to pieces in that endless task of trying 
to fit government justly to human life. With his vigorous 
Magnetism, his intellectual equipment, his creative imagina- 
tion, his unique contribution to American political develop- 
ment, and his broad appeal, he embodied potentialities for a 
future leadership with many aspects of greatness. 
To suggest, merely, the range of McCarthy’s activities and 
influence: When the Blankenburg reform administration 
_ was elected in Philadelphia, the mayor and a group of his 
_ officials made a special pilgrimage to the Legislative Refer- 
__ ence Library at Madison, Wis., which McCarthy had in 1901 
‘conceived and created, to meet McCarthy and to become 
acquainted with the material he had collected on city govern- 
_. ment technique. President Roosevelt frequently called him 
+ into consultation on economic problems. Be was a familiar 
figure at national conventions, both as an organizer and as a 
fighter for progressive platform planks. ‘The calls upon him 
_ from coast to coast were continual. Throughout his career he 
_ trained and inspired. young men and women to carry on his 
_ work in other states. He originated a university extension 
system which projected the service of the University of Wis- 
_ consin throughout the remotest parts of the state. He drafted 
laws dealing with education, direct primaries, agriculture, 
railroads, pure-food control, public health, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and with many other social-economic problems for 
Wisconsin and for a number of other states. For fifteen 
years he was a leading formulator and a principal figure in 
_ the advocacy of “the Wisconsin idea” in government regula- 
tion which furnished standards for much of our federal and 
state regulatory systems. 
It seems. safe to say that he advanced scientific legislation 
- and effective administration in America by many years. He 
_ planned and led the first effective steps by the farmers of the 
United States looking toward collective action and coopera- 
_ tive purchasing and marketing. He was personally intimate 
with the foremost workers for Irish rural cooperation, and 
his career was in 1915 the subject of an essay, by his close 
friend, Sir Horace Plunkett, in the Nineteenth Century. 
_ In the spring of 1917, when he was beginning his war service 
in connection with the draft laws, with food production and 
- labor, he declined an offer at a high salary to serve the Re- 
i. public of China as agricultural advisor. He was in continual 
active touch with many foreign statesmen, and knew the 
" fundamental, agricultural and industrial conditions, and the 
_ legislative and administrative movements in every quarter of 
_the globe. 
- But although McCarthy’s work in research and formula- 
tion made him nationally and internationally known, it was 
in Wisconsin, through his long years of struggle for ‘sound 
laws and effective administration, that he did his real life- 
work and left his chief monument in institutions and in intel- 
 lectual influence. -Also in a multitudinous affection; for, 
_ though a hard hitter, he had the Gaelic humor and charm at 
their best, and the peculiar capacity of being at once in sym- 
; yathetic touch with all classes of life. His parents were Irish 


+ 


re 


of peonage wherever found and to join. in efficient meas- — be 
hy -early Rte ihe liv 


‘succeeded in landing Wisconsin’s report in Washington ahead 


‘been perhaps his foremost enemy. 


‘unsanitary. He returned home from that work and from 


h a strike, in the course 
which the family home was mortgaged to help the strikers. 
His schooling was interrupted by a run-away trip to sea, and 
a period as stage carpenter ina Bowery theater. Nineteen 
found him painting scenery in a theater in Providence, where 
he seized the opportunity to enter Brown University. Here 
he specialized in history, but is perhaps best remembered > 
through a football career which at the weight of only 128 | 
pounds twice won him a place on the “‘all-American” team. — 
There followed sometime later a period of research work — 
in history and economics at the University of Georgia 
where he supported himself by coaching the football team. 
Thence he went in 1899. for his Ph. D. to the University of 
Wisconsin, attracted by its progressive political tendencies. 
Here he again coached football—a service with which he al-— 
ways maintained some connection, thus building up in many — 
successive college generations an immense acquaintance and = 
the firm friendship of thousands of men later influential in ~ 
the life of the state. ‘This circumstance, combined with a | 
compelling sincerity, a dramatic oratorical power deeply | 
touched withthe poetic, a contagious humor, a shrewd poli- a 
tical insight, and a rare capacity for tolaanes and impersonal ~ 
patience, enabled this inwardly fierce zealot for justice to 4 
secure results through political action with a singular effec- | 
tiveness. q 

These qualities in McCarthy were apt to produce situa- 
tions with a flavor all their own. For instance, in 1915, the ~ 
state administration, which commanded a strong majority in — 
the legislature, had a bill introduced to abolish the Legisla- ~ 
tive Reference Library with its bill-drafting bureau, through — 
which, for 4 decade and a half, McCarthy had wielded a far- qj 
reaching influence, and to transfer its records to the state law 
library. He appeared before a legislative committee and 
smothered the bill under an avalanche of mirth, suggesting to 
the committee that the bill as drawn was defective, but that 
his drafting bureau would gladly put it into proper shape; — 
pleading with the committee not to burn down the barn in ‘| 
order to kill the rat, offering to resign if the legislature would 
merely request this by an informal resolution; and suggesting — 
that, after all, he would enjoy being outside the capitol throw- 
ing bricks through the windows, which he could do immedi- 
ately by registering as a lobbyist and fighting for the legis- 
lation most needed by the state. He was never again in — 
jeopardy ; and two years later, when, through Herculean work 
in organizing the state’s army draft registration machinery, he 


of every other state in the Union, he had the satisfaction of — 
receiving the whole-hearted friendship of the man who had — 


Always poor, McCarthy’s generosity kept him ordinarily in | 4 
a state of financial privation. In order to perform his war ~ 
work in Washington he lived-in quarters that were positively 


his mission to Europe in a state of health which, though 
grave, might have been overcome by one willing to spare — 
himself. He left his library at Madison toward the middle 
of March, and went to Arizona for a long stay; but, following — 
an unexpected surgical operation, died there on the twenty- — 
sixth of March. . 4 
Charles McCarthy was a dreamer, but he was not vision- 
ary; a scholar but not a theorizer; a terrific fighter, but never — 
a creator of bitterness; a passionate reformer, but not an ex- 
tremist; a leader, yet frequently from choice a worker in the — 
background without recognition; a prodigious toiler and or- — 
ganizer for results, but throughout many defeats with a soul 
philosophically aloof from personal disappointment. The — 
man made his deep impress on his generation because of these 
rare balances within him, but mainly because of his consuming 
sincerity, and his genius ‘for making men aware of their bi } 
ideals. Louis B. Were <atms 


HROUGH the early dusk of a warm January 
afternoon I have just traveled by railroad back 
: from the State Prison Farm at Raiford, Fla., to 
ba . Jacksonville. Against a gray background of hazy 
sky stood silhouetted the endless scattered southern pines, 
heir trunks scraped bare, for several feet on one side, by the 
rpentine gatherers. us eke ; 

Out of the flat uncultivated soil protruded numberless 
mps, punctuating the desolation left by the forest plunder- 
Yet only today I have learned that even these gnarled 
nants of the predatory lumber gatherers may be collected 
the retorts, which are rendering-ovens, yielding a con- 
erable profit from the stumps in light turpentine oil, heavy 


man, set on the acquisition of further wealth. 
My train this morning, on the Atlantic Coast Line, passed, 


csonville and Raiford, not a single even half-pretentious 
e. ‘The eye catches, in this plunge into northern central 


ith gray, isolated, never-painted shacks. However, at one 
ection of nondescript buildings, the place called Raiford, a 


s bought 15,000 acres of this same kind of land, at from $5 
7 an acre, and today there dwell and work upon these 
yusands of acres some five hundred convicts, mostly black, 
ll of them, white or black, in stripes, broad and con- 
us to the eye. 
owever, the mind of the observer, once traveling beyond 
repugnant sight of the black bars upon the clothes, and 
nd the relatively crude housing and living equipment, 
ets immediately the real wonders of this place, out in the 
tt north reaches of Florida. To this unique penal farm 
2 sent the convicts of the state—lifers, long-term men, old 
young men from sixteen up, all, in-short, who in our 
tthern states would be committed to the state prison or 
the reformatories for felons. It is the state prison of 
a: ; ; 
rough the creation of this farm of ranch-like proportions, 
its fer of wooden dormitories in the center, Florida 
, a few years ago, with the incredibly cruel medieval 


y 


/ 


tar and charcoal. So ingenious is ever the mind of schem-. 
the forty miles or more of monotonous stretch between. 
less than ten years ago. And Raiford is the result. 


orida, only endless miles of semi-denuded flatlands, spotted | 


entous thing has happened. - Here the state of Florida — 


| that had made the state a flagrant and brutal 
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legal trafficker in human flesh. State convicts had been sold 
into practical slavery under the guise of renting out prisoners 
to turpentine camp contractors. High prices had accrued to 
the state from such slavery, but there had been gross neglect 
by the state of even the cursory, supervision of the lives and 
conditions of its convicts. The contractors wielded almost 
the power of life and death over these wretched beings. And 
this explains, incidentally, and in part, why today there are 
innuendos and charges that the Raiford farm is not a sufh- 
ciently paying proposition, and why the so-called “ultra- 
humanitarianism” of Warden J. F. Blitch is a target for 


‘those who allege that ‘‘convicts go to prison to be punished,’”— 


the same old cry of those who always rebel against progress 
in prison management. 

It was Governor Gilchrist who year after year attended 
the annual conventions of the American Prison Association 
and who fought and beat the convict lease system of Florida 
During 
my day at Raiford I saw high in the air the black omnipresent 
buzzards soaring contemplatively. Unquestionably there still 
hover over the present penal system of Florida some who 
mourn in pocketbook and loss of profits the passing of penal 


“slavery, and who watch with ceaselessly sharpened eye for the 


possible dissolution of the Raiford Prison Farm. Yet the 
highly encouraging feature of the situation is the sound and 
enthusiastic advocacy, by representative citizens of Jackson- 
ville, of the present methods, 

The farmer-warden of those 15,000 acres met me at the 


‘little wooden railroad station, his round face heavily tanned 


by the southern sun. “You'll have to ride in the buggy, be- 
hind a horse, a strange experience these days,’ Mr. Blitch 
said, without apology. ‘‘I sent two boys over to Ellenby this 
morning who had toothache, and they had to go in the flivver.” 
Here I caught at the outset one of the dominant notes of this 
unique prison in the South. 1, a somewhat corpulent individ- 
ual, rode in a buggy, squeezed under pressure into a narrow 
seat beside another somewhat corpulent individual, so that the 
center of gravity of this frail conveyance was perilously high — 
—while two convicts in stripes went in the car to the dentist’s. 

Here is an astonishing fact about Raiford. There are not 
over a dozen persons on the payroll, and yet there are some 
five hundred inmates. Up north, we claim that there must 
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¥ be, for efficiency, at least one employe for every ten ames 
_ But here at the Florida Prison Farm, I saw inmate foremen, 


Le earning not a cent of pay, take out into the fields—so broad 


in their stretches as to resemble the ocean—their gangs of con- 
victs, both white and colored. 

There were lifers managing the chicken colonies; convicts 
caring for the hogs, the cattle—everything. Wherever I 
turned, these convicts worked almost entirely without guards. 
‘In the women’s quarters I saw some thirty colored prisoners 
entirely under the supervision of one white woman, a neat, 
modest appearing convict herself, with a sentence of ten years. 
Later, far off in the fields, so small as simply to dot the land- 
scape, this group appeared, digging potatoes, clearing the 
fields. 

It is not a great stretching of the truth to say that a prison 
is as strong as the personality of its warden. I know of north- 
ern prisons where, it is said, the warden does not dare to go 
down into the prison yard among the inmates. But at Raiford, 
Warden Blitch stood at the gate of the stockade while the 
men filed out from dinner to go to work. He gave quick, 
concise, unmilitaristic commands, and settled at once the fre- 
quent questions raised by the convict foremen about the after- 
noon’s disposition of the working gangs. It seemed to my 
northern imagination an echo of the old semi-feudal planta- 
tion methods, with the changes that time and imprisonment 
would bring. Off upon their horses rode the inmate foremen 
with, their gangs. 

There is a fine spirit of humanness pervading the place. I 
saw the recommendation to the pardon board written by 
_ Warden Blitch for “Uncle Ben,” a colored man of uncertain 
age. “He is an industrious white-man’s nigger.’”’ And Uncle 
Ben grinned appreciatively. Uncle Ben, recently discharged 
from the prison, is in love with a woman prisoner, who 
cooked at the dairy farm of the prison when Uncle Ben 
worked there. They want to marry, and the warden is ask- 
_ing the pardon board to let Mary out. 

The spirit of the place? No warden in any prison can con- 
ceal the “spirit of the prison” from the trained observer. A 


warden can attempt to camouflage his institution by expati-. 


‘ating upon the high polish of the floors, the excellent cleanli- 
ness of the nooks and crannies, the fine light bread, the 
precision of administration—and those are necessary parts of 
a prison regime, but not the soul of it. The warden can seek 
by hale arid hearty joviality, or by an assumption of learning, 
or confidential communications, or apparent solicitude for his 
“Dboys,” or for “penology,”’ and the like, to conceal other con- 
ditions of dubious nature. 

But he cannot camouflage the way the inmates react to 
him, look at him, get ready for him as he approaches—and 
these things are tell-tale barometers of an institution. This 

Raiford project could hardly last over night, with the present 
paid employes, if something besides the law did not hold it 
‘together. Even the powerhouse, the electric plant, the 
_ mechanical heart of the institution is run wholly by inmates. 
At any instant, of an evening, the lights could all be cut off, 
the power shut down. ‘The few cars or teams could be com- 
_ mandeered without too much difficulty. So something must 
hold Raiford together, for throughout the institution, during 
_ the day, there are no guns. 


The something that makes Raiford go is probably a com- 
_ bination of good spirit, the sense of a square deal, a traditional 
_ submission to authority, and a fear of the extremely heavy 
penalties for attempted escape. It would be hard to escape 


goaded, they would phar hy Garap ak records 
‘to show about one escape a month—a strikingly low recor 


‘ grace and woe, the ruin of her hopes for her boy. 


back to Jacksonville, Warden Blitch sent the mother to t 


. The gangs working under in- 
_ mate overseers are not dominated by shotguns or rifles. 


Sherenabisuclyo de in thide 


“The spirit of an institution is the finest asset-—or che gre: te 
iepitity—ehat can be presented to the state by the institutic 
Industry, product, buildings, discipline are, of course, essen 
tial. But the intangible thing, the spirit of the place, © 
thing that underlies the daily life of the place, underlies hone 
systems, attempts at self-government and the like—that is f pi 
conditioning factor in reclamation and rehabilitation, — 
cement that holds the highly dynamic mass from Bving 
centrifugally, when guns and guards are lacking, and t 
portals yawn with temptations to escape. | 

The four thousand acres at Raiford now capable of cule 
tion are worked by some four hundred Grade-B men. 
most able-bodied convicts are not retained at Raiford, bi 
placed out upon road work in various parts of the state. & 
New York we have Great Meadow Prison, with pert 
seven or eight hundred aeres-capable of cultivation. We thin cj t 
a large area. Yet the prison farm of Florida, started only some 
five years ago, is already many times as large as Gre eat 
Meadow in tillable land ready for planting, and its popula 
tion is only about half that at Great Meadow. = 

The spirit of the place? All the way from.a city in ce 
tral New York had come a poor woman, Hungarian by bi + 
—two nights and a day on the train—to see her son at R a 
ford, who, with a companion, had been on the previous day 
besuehe out to the prison farm from Jacksonville to serve 
five years for burglary. The woman passed the warden and 
me in a hired car, as we journeyed slowly along in our buggy. 
“Take the lady to my house,” said the warden to the chau 


feur. ‘It’s the only real place we have, till: our office is 
built,” he explained to me. 
At his home, with a fine natural courtesy, “te called 


Blitch to assist the poor crying woman to remove her C0; 
and, to be comfortable. There in the warden’s home park 
she sat, the woman who throughout thirty-six hours had bee 
picturing to herself high, stern, gray walls imprisoning 
son, and stern blue-coated officials paying indifferent atte 1 
tion to her plight. And then we sat down—this woman, tht 
warden, his wife, and I—to a bountiful dinner in the pleas 
ant, simple home. ‘The eyes of the convict’s mother ro 
from the warden and his sympathetic wife to the broad fiel 
that for several years were to mean “prison” to her boy. § 
had the chance to pour forth her heartrending story oka dis: 
“The li 
tle sister’s keepin’ company with such a nice man, and no 
when he hears her brother’s in a prison—My God, what 
he do?” : 

The warden sent for the buggy to take her to her bi 
newly clad in stripes within the stockade. I saw him mysel 
when he was told by the warden that the mother was thet 
in Raiford. His lips quivered, his eyes went down to tl 
ground, his fingers dug into his palms, and he kicked pie 
after piece of dirt slowly with his foot. 

When, late in the afternoon, it was time for the only tra 


station in the same car that took me. As we rode alo 
she said: “I’m going to sell out my business. I’m coming dow 
here to wait during the years—for my boy! And God ble 
that man—the warden—who said he’d look out for 
while he’s here, and let me know if anything happens} 
him!” 

The spirit of the place? Part of it is cleat to the 
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“view—in the varied and useful agricultural industries of the 
| farm. They sent over 21,000 eggs to Jacksonville during 
| January, and several restaurants of that city pay a flat rate 
of seventy cents a dozen, the year round. January showed 
an increase of over eight thousand eggs over December. 
One sees a reason for success, when one hears, far off in 
one corner of the great plantation, the aged Negro at one of 
the chicken colonies calling in weirdest wailing the chickens 
to feed. The chickens flock by hundreds to the flying corn. 
And the old Negro is all alone—the ‘“‘whole show!’ You see 
success in the multiplicity of trap nests for registering each 
laying hen, the bands on each hen’s leg, the careful records 
kept of each hen in each colony, the deliberate breeding of 
the best hens on the basis of egg production and the like. 
You see thoughtful development of these thousands of 
acres, in the plans for great areas of corn, of rice, of grain, 
for this is ploughing and planting season at Raiford. You 


real farmer has to know pretty nearly something of every- 
thing! And there’s so much to do here!” 
This is the barren season at Raiford, but permit me to 


take the figures of a newspaperman who was there last year: 

2,500 acres of corn, with velvet beans and peanuts planted 
between the rows. 

500 acres of upland rice. 

250 acres of Porto Rican sweet potatoes. 

roo acres of sugar cane. 

200 acres of sorghum and Texas seeded ribbon: cane. 

The other 450 acres on the farm this year [1920] include 100 
acres of rape for poultry, feed and pasture, 25 acres of Irish 
potatoes, ro acres of cabbage and garden patches, running from 
a few rows to 20 acres or more each of beans, turnips, cucum- 
bers, squash and other vegetables, 


And the newspaperman gave then the crop figures of the 


last year—which will of course be surpassed this year: 


50,000 pounds of rice. 

15,000 bushels of sweet potatoes. 

Four 180-ton silos filled with corn and Texas seeded cane. 
540 hogs butchered. 


BLOODED POLAND CHINAS 
One herd of Raiford’s 1,200 hogs 


see ditching going on in various parts of the farm, isolated 
convicts ploughing on broad fields, unattended, apparently 
unwatched. ‘You visit a huge smoke-house full of fresh pork 
and hams, and beef. Every little while you pass in the car 
a herd of black hogs so fat as to delight the sight. You see 
convicts hewing stumps to pieces, and elsewhere you see the 
two retorts that are squeezing some $70 worth of turpentine 
oils out of each two cords of otherwise useless wood. You 
"come upon enormous tracts of land still untilled and growing 
the southern pine, lending a striking contrast to the cleared 
acres. Off toward Ellenby is the great cattle farm and dairy, 
in charge of a paid descendant of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
who lives by himself with ten convicts, day-in and day-out, 
‘and dreams of having within a few years the show-place of 
northern Florida. 

You understand the spirit of Raiford when the warden 
stands upon his front porch, and lets his eyes roam over the 
great expanse of fields. “I love farming. My people were 
farmers, and so were my wife’s people. I’d rather do this 
sort of thing than anything else in the world. I tell you, the 


12,000 dozen eggs marketed. 

The convict farmers harvested and shelled 1,000 bushels of 
velvet beans, 500 bushels of field peas and 250 bushels of pea- 
nuts for seed, and the remainder of these crops was harvested 
in the fields ‘by the hogs, of which there were then 1,200 on the 
farm, most of them blooded Poland Chinas. 


But this is not an article on statistics. I might point out 
the striking difference between the fine full-blooded Jersey 
cattle at Raiford, and the poor tick-infested native cattle in 
the near-by small farms. I would like to tell of the ingenu- 
ity of the dairy superintendent, with his home-made “ma- 
ternity house” for the cows, who no longer drop their calves 
in the fields, and his “nursery” for the calves. I found the 
cows’ “parlor” a long broad building, strewn with something 
like tan-bark. Into it the cows may come off the range when 
the weather is cold or lowery. The chief feature of the dairy 
farm, however, was the intensely personal interest manifested 
in it by both superintendent and convicts. It is indeed the 
absorbing center of. existence in a region where otherwise 
“nothing goes on.” 

In time, the sides of the railroad, both belonging to the 
state, will have been cleared from Ellenby in the direction of 
Raiford, and on the pasturage will graze fine cattle; then 


sive goes ae prize act that ye: state can ‘produce. Tt? 
- will be good advertising. ily 


f | Raiford will receive much advertising also this coming fall’, 


mall’ perhaps a thousand persons dealing with the fnanitold 
forms of delinquency and crime. The great annual congress 
will pilgrimage for a day to Raiford. Visitors from other 
states will open their eyes—and, I trust, their souls. 

- For, after all, it is the soul of Raiford that compels me to 
write this article. I believe in the personality of institutions, 
and of wardens and superintendents. Katharine B. Davis, 
who for so many years was the leading exponent of tbe 
tory treatment of women in this country, said recently at a 
public meeting that she had become convinced, after many 
years of experience, that the only enduring reformations are 
those achieved through the influence of a dominant person- 
ality upon those who need guidance and strength. 

So, at Raiford, it seems to be the spirit of the warden that 
‘permeates and makes possible this remarkable plant—moder- 
ate and economical indeed in equipment, almost too scanty in 
‘living equipment in the dormitories. You can catch the spirit 
of the place in the following little story. 

War den Blitch led me into the women’s quarters Mpeidé the 
stockade. There were three white women and some thirty 

‘Negro women, mostly young. I saw an old mammy, with 

spectacles, sleepily sitting in a corner; I saw a young Negro 

‘mother, with a sober-eyed baby of perhaps four months 

_ dressed daintily in white. I saw, as I came in, and Warden 

Blitch called, “Hullo,” a young Negress open a wide mouth, 

- gigele, wriggle with hysterical delight, and shout: “Oh 

_ Lawsy!”. Like children they watched the big man move 
_ swiftly through the room, where some. were ironing, some 
washing clothes, some doing not much of anything. 

Warden Blitch stood on the stoop of the back yard. “Sallie! 
Come in and sing something! Leaye that washing right on 
- the line! Quick! Hustle! I want'some of those songs you 
sang to me the other day! Get oe girls together in the 
; dining room!” 

Picture to yourself a long, narrow room, with two rows of 
benches, each against the wall, one line of solemn-faced col- 
ored women sitting with elbows leaning upon the wooden 
tables, 0 one line of women sitting with folded arms, or lolling 
thy their seats. They eye each other silently, almost without 


; a Pity fret eas Prison Congress, Jacksonville, Fla., October 28-Nov- 
: oer hs 


“Ah want to be—Iaike eae) eit iabe 
Rhythmically, in perfect naturalness, the rothele follow, 
harmonizing with that amazing intuitive accuracy of the ~ 
colored race. ‘They stamp their feet—a customary and in- 
dispensable part of the singing. Tramp—tramp—tramp go 
the feet, verse after verse, and the words -roll out, in ex: 
traordinary Negro accents, without ‘change of countenance. 
The old mammy in the corner sings softly with closed eyes. 
The little pickaninny travels from lap to lap, held with de ; 
light by woman after woman. And all the time the song #3 
goes on, only to be stopped finally, after some dozen ie 
by the upraised hand of the warden. 
‘They give me the chance to suggest a song: “Swing Low, : 
Sweet Chariot!” As if at a revival meeting, a girl spon- 
taneously picks up the solo, and again the rest join in th : 
chorus. ‘Then comes 
Steal away hid 
Steal away apes ‘ 
at OtCA AWAY, (tO ESUSs >) el Peli 
By didn’ t want to leave. During the war, I had heard much 
community singing, and sometimes the so-called Negro spiri- 
tuals sung by colored people. Yet that was in public place 
before audiences. Here, in this remote prison, stripped of all” } 
gaudy show, or frenzied living, right down to the bed-rock ” 
of the wages of a sinful life, these women, strange tokens of 
a strange and emotional people, sang from the soul. 
“Sallie, we’ve got to be getting along! Now, you gir 
sing just one verse of Nearer, My God to Thee,” inh: 
Warden. 4 
Sallie pitched the song. Eyes slightly raised, she sang, 4 i. 
immediately the familiar hymn rang out, deep and resonant, 
with seemingly four parts mingling elusively. Far down the 
line some one was singing a deep contralto, Opposite n 
a young Negress searched the very highest notes that would 
contribute to the accompaniment of the solo. And in all the” 
singing, a marvelous trueness to pitch and to musical sense. 
Strange paradox of life! Here in this room were mur- 
deresses, scarlet women, thieves, wantons, outcasts of a rz 
that is, itself, petbe rie strucaline foe a footing. They 
sang, in simple unpretentious manner, devoutly, their ows 
songs to the man who to them was the law that kept them 
from their liberty—and to some one else who, for all they 
knew, might also be the representative of that society tha 
had made them outcasts and convicts. 
That is the spirit of Raiford! 
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HE colonies of bay workers i in Italy came ate being 
in the days of sorrow that followed the Austrian in- 
_vasion of Venetia in the autumn of 1917. It was then 
'a group of friends of children decided to rescue young 
ees and orphans and gather them under a common roof 
h companions who should take the place of the lost or 
tered families. bd 
Phe first colony was founded in February, 1918, in the: 
old Umbrian city of Castello situated in the deep valley of 
e Tiber, in the very heart of the country: of Saint Francis. 
‘owns about ten acres of ee with Stalls, vegetable gardens, 


ins at its ae _ The third, in process a organiza- 
at Spoleto, has over thirty acres of land. The three 
ies, working together, virtually form one organization. 
hildren from seven to twelve years of age are received at 
astello, from twelve to fourteen at Perugia, and from 
fourteen to seventeen are provided for at Spoleta with a 
“course of instruction in elementary and technical agriculture. 
“he boys will graduate from one colony to the other to com- 
e a single progressive course. 

Similarly, for general education, an elementary Boatdite 
os for the first four grades is annexed to. the ue at 


0 Spite 
places 


| of al 


Th 
kens of a 


trol of de Beas at Hens to complete ne adnan 
he model farm which will be started at Spoleto, 
ae oe the Logs a Orto di ay ere of Peace) a 


‘riana. Here courses in eae will Sami those 
‘the Umbrian colony. It is destined, according to the in- 
on of its founders, to prepare capable cultivators for the 
etable and flower wardens which in summer adorn the 
ely and papal villas of Rome. | 
e principle which governs all the colonies is not‘ to sur- 
nd the children who are gathered there with artifical 
iers, but to keep them in touch with the very heart of 
Nature i is invoked before everything else as a powerful 
ment in education, and as the teacher of a physical and 
ral balance based on the spirit of truth and human solidar- 
‘The social sense is developed in the reciprocal relations 
the boys with each other and with their superiors. 
ny school, in order not to neglect the broader life. which 


ory of home aid family. The concept of 
atria) is taught, not as a basis for sterile pride or patriotism, 
t as a principle of action, cooperation. “F amily,” “country” 

re Bere tee: steps of a ladder at the top of which is a Humanity. 
To teach ce students self-government and the principles 


pte students fakes part in the 
_ they are represented in ithe 


it 0 he mis deeds of their companions. 

ike the Fratelli Adottivi there are “adopted sons” among 
o bind the friends of the colonies to the boys 
rbo eC in real and personal relations. Some of these 
rie ds—institutions _ or individuals—undertake the main- 
5 oF $e or more Dildren and assume “obligation to 
eo t i ; ‘ 
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The Tta lian Boy Bolo vie: 


spend a certain quota for a set period. ‘The Italian Junior 
Red Cross, for instance, supports twenty children. A journal- 
ist who recently sisted the colony at Costello writes: 


Work, continuous activity, fresh air and sun which they enjoy’ 
continually, gives a vigorous, healthy appearance to the boys. 
Their little eyes sparkle and are full of life, their faces are 
smiling and chubby. They are accustomed to take cold baths 
regularly. They do the housework every day and clean and 
tidy themselves. They transact “business,” run errands, chop 
wood, cultivate the fields, take the animals to pasture, set the — 
table, and attend to all the tasks necessary in a well regulated 
family. Open-air games constitute a particular feature of the 
schools. 

Discipline is not heavy, or stern, or impressive: It isthe 
discipline one sees in a well ordered family. Always accom- 
panied by great kindness, it leaves the little pupils freedom and 
a chance to develop a sense of responsibility. They are taught 
to answer for the different tasks assigned them; and the big 
boys are expected to help and supervise the little ones of less 
skill. 


Rome. 


Mexican Child Welfare 


IGNIFICANT of the new spirit of Mexico is the hold- 

fng of a first Child Welfare Congress in Mexico City, in 
January, in commemoration of the first centennial of Mexican 
independence. ‘The congress was planned and organized by 
Felix F. Palavicini, of Mexico City, publisher of the great 
progressive daily El Universal. ‘The congress, which was at- 
tended, by welfare workers, physicians and lawyers from 
various parts of Mexico and a few delegates from other 
American countries, was divided into six sections: medical 
pediatrics, surgical pediatrics, eugenics, child legislation, edu- 


GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI. 


Members of an Italian boys’ colony getting first-hand experience 
' ; at farm work 


ne oe aR Hae, as far as is known, the only American woman 


worker in Russia, participating in after-dinner games with children 
at the forest school at Beekova, Moscow 


agian: and child Avolene, 
ceedings. at length. 

In the field of the child legislation section, the outstanding 
problems considered were: the need for a better-system of 
guardianship of minors, better reformatories for minors, im- 
- provement in the management of institutions for dependent 
children, protection of working children, and legislation for 

the protection of abandoned children and for juvenile courts. 
_ At the first meeting of this section, Alva B. Blaffer, of the 

American Humane Association, and apparently the only dele- 

gate from the United States, presented her report on the 
_ protection of children in the United States. Juvenile courts, 
. so far absent in Mexico, were discussed in particular detail 

_ and a bill for juvenile courts, recently drafted ‘by an official 
committee of judges as a part of a general bill for the re- 
organization of courts, which is to be presented soon to the 
Mexican legislature, was also taken up. 
The child legislation section wound up its work by de- 
_manding regulation of industrial child labor, the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts, of agencies for the protection of chil- 
dren and home visiting of expectant mothers, proper medical 
- service, milk stations, schools for mothers, nad properly con- 
ducted homes and asylums for infants and older children. 
It concluded with an appeal to the welfare workers to urge 
upon the state legislatures the enactment of laws for these 
to: 

The proceedings of the section on education show advanced 
Nibkiie and a thorough understanding of up-to-date prob- 
lems quite surprising in a country with an established reputa- 
_ tion for backwardness. In addition to such every-day prob- 
lems as school lunches, agricultural schools, kindergartens, 
- and instruction of abnormal children, the delegates analyzed 
“some new questions, only now beginning to attract the atten- 
_ tion of experts in more progressive countries, such as physical 
and mental classification of school children, the use of 
chemistry in the care of the child, and the esthetic education 


El Universal reported the pro- 


in the public school curriculum and_ practical teaching of 
yi habits of hygiene. 

One speaker, in picturing the needs of the public school 
system, said that a bill for a federal system of public in- 
struction, recently drafted by the National University of 

Mexico,’ takes provision also for the protection of children. 
At Present, he said, the budget of the War and Navy De- 
partment is 140,000,000 pesos, and that of the Department 
_ of Public A 2,000,000. ‘The country will not 
“be entitled to be called really civilized until the budget for 
public instruction is many millions and that of the War De- 
partment 2,000,000, used only for the maintenance of the 


“instructing the Mexican mother in oe ‘comparative vale’ 


Ing to the same speaker, is in Mexico simply a myth, due to 


of the child. They urged the introduction of puericulture 


maternal, mixed, and artificial feeding was discussed, 

emphasis was put on the value of maternal feeding. As 
gards the prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum, which causé 
great java among the infants of Mexico, _the congre | 


ae infant nitrate of silver as soon as possible at e) 
birth. 

Various phases of school hygiene were given thorough cor 
sideration, including theoretical instruction in hygiene and} 
training of children by the teachers in habits of hygiene. The 
need of cooperation in this matter between the parents and 
teachers was emphasized. Dr. Puig Casauranc made a re 
markable speech on child hygiene. After having drawn. 
dark picture of the situation of the children of the poor class 
in Mexico, he made an attack on the indifference on the par 
of the government and | the- public. He quoted a resoluti 
passed_ at the ‘Congress i Hygiene held in Brussels i in 1903) 


feeding infants born in poor families. School hygiene, accords 
the treasury’s shortage of money for any other than war 
purposes. The cause of all these social defects is, in thi 
speaker’s opinion, lack of altruism on the part. of the people; 
everything is expected from the state. It is true that the 
official neglect of children is intolerable, but it is also true 


could perform wonders, even without state assistance. 

But the delegates, according to the organizer of the Pe 
gress, came together not only to talk but to accomplish r 
sults; therefore, at the last session it was proposed that ¢ 
standing committee be formed to help carry out the resolutio: 
passed, to continue the studies started for this congress, and 
to call a second congress in January, 1923. ANNA KALeET. | 


The Child in Soviet Russia 


HROUGH the welter of contradictory information 

about Russia it is salutary to learn what steps are b 
ing taken there to promote the welfare of children. The 
following material is taken from a report of The Provision 
for Children in Soviet Russia by Arthur J. Watts, for over 
a year the representative of the English Friends’ Service Com= 
mittee in Moscow. Until a few months ago, when 
British committee was joined by the American Friends’ Serv: 
ice Committee, it was the only non-Russian organizatiot : 
contributing largely to the relief of suffering coiaeaee in 
Russia. _ 7 


mission. 


This dcuae ie carried out a in oo a 


They remain here twenty-eight days. They are, further, not 
E garded as criminals, but are made as comfortable as possible 
_ by a staff consisting of doctors, teachers and psychologists. 
“After such a period of observation, if they are mentally de- 
“fective they are sent to a special home for such cases. If it 
‘is felt that environment is responsible for their failure, they 
re sent to an ordinary children’s home where no stigma is 
attached to them because of their previous history. If, how- 
er, their failure is charged against moral shortcomings, they 
e sent to a reformatory or home for moral defectives. Here 
heir length of stay is determined not so much by the serious- 
ness of the offense as by the susceptibility to reforination. 


eachers, is in charge of a special home for mental defectives 


Petrograd located on Kameni. Ostrov. 
i are carefully examined and either kept for treatment or sent 
o some other home. ‘The school is equipped with an ex- 
cellent laboratory and a specialized library. The same friend- 
y spirit between the staff and children exists here which one 
finds in other colonies; the children also seem to enjoy life 
very much. They have no hesitation about being examined 
and in fact are eager to visit the laboratory. Very careful 
records are kept and when a child is discharged, instructions 
e given as to the kind of training that is required. Six 
hundred children have passed through this home and 80 
octors, and 220 teachers have received anne here during 
two years’ existence. 
These children’s colonies are erieedingty Brae. They 
¢ of two kinds, that in which children live all the year 
ound, and the summer colony i in the country to which city 
phildren: go during the hot months. The largest of these is 
located about forty miles from Petrograd in buildings former- 
| occupied by the late czar. Here there are more than two 
thousand children in ewe colonies. One of these is a 


_ce 
i 


ry frach after ‘the Casiek Junior Baoahlicn There are 
ree or four houses in the colony with twenty-five boys and 
Is in each house, and a manager in charge. Visits to about 


owing up in natural and healthy companionship. 
The house formerly occupied by the tailor of the czar is 
% w a home for moral defectives. It is maintained under the 
di rection of Professor Belski, who ‘is assisted by a doctor, 
chers and manual instructors. “The purpose of this Rane 
to educate, as far as possible, the socially backward in social 
sponsibility, and to re-direct their energies into the right 
rms of expression. To accomplish this a general education 
th emphasis on manual work and special attention to the 
velopment ‘of a collective responsibility is provided. Chil- 
ren who have been there three months are permitted to go 
ome for occasional week-ends, It is felt that these visits 
m in ‘themselves a valuable test. The child is observed on 
return to see if there is any tendency to relapse into 
ormer habits after contact with old associations. When chil- 
ren are discharged, every effort is made to have them sent 
the country, away from the temptations of town life. 

f Russia there are also three government commissariats 
part or altogether with Seino They are the 

the 


the TES ok Histice. - The first Peal 
le ealth. of yoaaon its ageesticn, to the child 


ee ene Ge ae school teachers. 


r Professor Griboedoff, assisted by a staff of doctors and 
Here the children 


‘conscience.”” 


BABUSHKA AMONG HER BOYS 


Catherine Breshkovsky, according to latest accounts, is recovering at 

a Paris sanatorium from a recent illness. Her interest in suffering 

childhood, however, is as keen as ever, as she has sent a pathetic 

appeal to her American friends, through Alice Stone Blackwell, not 

to forget her internat for boys at Uzhorod, in Russian Carpathia, 

where the photograph reproduced above was taken shortly before ; 
she left for France 


tics, and for “moral defectives’—for each class of whom 
there is separate provision. 

The expansion in the day school system is also serving to 
touch this problem of juvenile delinquency. These schools 
stress manual training. Certain of these shops are for the 
teaching of carpentry, bookbinding, engineering and needle- 
work. There are likewise special schools for the teaching of 
art and music. Due to the shortage of books and writing 
materials, most of the work has to be done orally. In Petro- 
grad out of a present population of 800,000, 135,000 are re- 
ported as registered in schools, of whom 91,000 are in day 
schools and 28,000 of school age in children’s houses. It was 
estimated that 107,000 children in Moscow are attending day — 
schools with 8,000 in children’s houses. In all of Soviet 
Russia last year some 6,000,000 children were reported as 
being in day schools as contrasted with 190,000 in boarding - 
schools and colonies. 

‘There is a great shortage of food and clothing, particularly 
in the provinces where the opening of schools, colonies, homes 
and food kitchens is prevented simply through lack of supplies. _ 
It is the impression of Mr. Watts that in general the machin- 
ery for child welfare today exists and that if Russia only had ~ 
the supplies, her children would be well cared for. 


In Japan | 
NFANT mortality in Japan is about twice as great as in © 
some European countries, according to Arthur Black, who ‘ 
contributes, in a recent issue of The Child (Eng. ), an in- | 
forming article. ‘This situation,” he states, “is largely due — 
to overcrowding, sanitation and underfeeding, together with 
wide-spread i ignorance of the facts, and lethargy of the social 
Police authorities are given considerable latitude | 
in dealing with juvenile offenders without bringing them into — 
court. The average number of cases for the past five years 
subject to judicial examination was 30,000. en thousand of 
these were prosecuted, some fined, some put on probation — 
and some imprisoned. Juvenile courts, however, have been — 
set up in the large cities under special judges. Elsewhere, — 
however, young offenders are isolated from adult criminals, 
For some years a special committee has been working upon an 
amending bill to extend a system of probation to all ‘ides wh 
eighteen years of age guilty of some criminal offense or liable _ 
to commit one. 


‘The Alabama Coal Settlement a 


“HE full text of the decision of Gov. Thomas E. Kilby 
f Alabama, who was appointed arbitrator of the con- 
7 -troversy between the striking coal miners -and the oper- 
ators in that district, shows that the operators won a com- 
plete victory. Governor Kilby denied the right of the min- 
ers to obtain union recognition and at the same time refused 
all the other demands which they made. ‘The arbitration 
arrangement was made by Victor H. Hanson, editor of the 
Birmingham News. Following the publication of the deci- 


- sion Mr, Hanson made public his recommendations, which 


had been previously submitted to the committee appointed by 
Governor Kilby to ascertain the facts.. Mr. Hanson’s pro- 
posals were far more generous than was the ultimate award 
of Governor Kilby. 

~The coal strike in Alabama was officially called-on Sep- 
tember 7 last, although sporadic strikes had been conducted 
in the coal fields since the award last year of the Bituminous 


Coal Commission, appointed by President Wilson to deal 


with the coal strike. At that time the United Mine Workers 
charged that Alabama coal operators had refused to enforce 
the decisions of the Bituminous Coal Commission... After the 
general strike was on, the state militia was sent into the field, 
and it is reported that the constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and free assemblage were denied the striking miners. 
A public mass meeting held at the Jefferson Theater, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on January 9, passed resolutions in the course 
of which a number of illegal acts were cited. A circular 
letter from General Steiner, commanding the military forces, 
was included in the resolutions. This order was as follows: 


1. Effective at once—no more meetings of the local unions 
of the United Mine Workers of America will be allowed until 
further advice from headquarters. 

2. This will not affect the issue of rations or clothing once 
a week, nor the distribution of ready gifts to the children, but 
no regular business meetings will be permitted at such times. 

3. You will show this communication to the president of 
every local in your district. : 


In his decision Governor Kilby observes that arbitrators or- 
dinarily yield to the desire to please all contending factions. 


which, he says, often eventuates in a compromised verdict.’ 


The governor states that he “made an effort to resist this al- 
most overwhelming impulse.” The terms of his award would 


indicate that in his case, at any rate, the impulse was not 
_ overpowering, and that his effort at resistance to compromise 
“was completely successful.+ Governor Kilby found that the 


_- miners had no grievances as to living conditions, hours of 


work or wages. There were, however, he admits, five de- 
mands. 


These were, in the governor’s phrases, as follows: 


1. Recognition of the union 

2. Abolishment of sub-contract system 
3. Employment of strikers 

4. Readjustment of the day wage rate 


_.. 5, Setting up of machinery to adjust industrial disputes to 


avoid future strikes 

Governor Kilby was sternly against the recognition of the 
union. He said in part: 
_ This strike being called without just cause or for the pur- 
pose of remedying any grievance, and in deliberate violation 
of an agreement, was “illegal and immoral.” It proves be- 


yond cavil that the written contract or obligation of the United 
Mine Workers. of America cannot be relied upon, and that 


Me recognition would give no assurance of industrial peace. It 
is rather difficult to understand how such a large number of 
men could be induced so deliberately to disregard such an obli- 


gation of honor. The only explanation, perhaps, lies in the 


_ fact that from 7o per cent to 80 per cent of the miners are 


etre? ¢ ne. Condo i. 
W ILLIAM 


~ 


L. CHENERY — 


Negroes. The southern Negro is easily misled, especially when 
given a permanent and official place in an organization in 
which both races are members. . . . There are other reasons 
shown by the facts, why the operators should not be com- 
pelled to recognize this organization. It counselled and directed 
the violation of the laws of Alabama by the adoption of reso- 
lutions directing picketing, which is prohibited by a statute. 
Its leaders have striven to break down the confidence men have 
in their employers instead of cementing it, and they have | 
opposed all welfate work instituted by the employers for the 
benefit of the employes because it tended to draw the employer 
and employe into closer relations. No permanent industrial 
relation can be built on an increasing ‘suspicion between em- 
ployer and employe, and any person or organization that seeks 

to create such hostilities is engaged in an illegal and immoral 
work and is a menace to industrial peace. 


Concerning the reemployment of men on strike, Governor 7 
Kilby said: P| 
The operators have replaced these men. Coal production is — 
greater than the demand. There are no jobs for the great = 
majority of the strikers. Only one suggestion for securing jobs ~ 
for them has been made, and that is that all men who were 
employed to fill the places of strikers be discharged and the 
strikers given their old positions. The men who it is recom- 
mended should be discharged are the men who. entered the 
service of the operators when it was dangerous to life and 
body to do so. To these men the operators are indebted for 
reestablishing their business which an unjustified, illegal and 
immoral strike had seriously damaged, and largely to these men 
is the public indebted for the limited supply of coal available 
during the winter months. To discharge them to make room 
for the strikers would be to penalize loyalty that wrong might 
be rewarded. ... It is my opinion that since this strike was 
wrongfully, and without the slightest justification called, the 
organization of the United Mine Workers of America is re- 
sponsible for the present strikers being out of employment, | 
and that, therefore, the United Mine Workers of America should 
support the present strikers until they are able to secure em- 

ployment. 
Governor Kilby summarized his findings as follows: 


It is found and I also declare: | 

1. Recognition of the United Mine Workers of America is 
not to be compelled. 

z. The day wage scale and sub-contract system are to re- 
main unchanged. l 

3. The existing methods of adjusting grievances are found 
to be fair and equitable. | 

4. The operators are under no obligation to reemploy the 
striking miners. é 

5. The freedom of contract shall be inviolate, and therefore 
any of the above mentioned things may be done by mutual 
agreement of the parties, and I-recommend: (a) that the opera- 
tors as a means to promote peace and harmony, réemploy the 
unemployed men who struck as fast as places may be found 
for them without displacing the men who are now at work; 
(b) that the organization of the United Mine Workers of 
America support the unemployed men who struck until they can 
find employment. 


Governor Kilby added that compliance with these regula-_ 
tions would be “a gracious act on the part of the employers.” — 
Grace, he did not impute, to the miners. . fete 

It is interesting to compare the recommendations for strike | 
settlement previously made by Victor H. Hanson, who was © 
considered so fair an outsider by both parties to the conflict: 
that his arrangement for arbitration was jointly accepted. He 
says in part: 

It seems to me that any effective settlement must provide 
three things: first, reemployment for the men who have been 

on strike; second,.a fair, open shop arrangement which shall 

not obligate the employer to employ union labor but which 

shall provide there shall be no discrimination against a man 
because he belongs to a union; third, the setting up of some 


permanent arrangement for the settlement of coal disputes and 
grievances. Both the second and the third provision prevailed ~ 


1920, a 
al production. 


i in Baath concerning the ee 
ikers as to this he says: ui 


The. coal operators ‘have employed a large nna ber of: men 
© might, in the ordinary sense of the term, be called non- 
ners. Many of these doubtless are farmers frorn other 
nties and laborers from other states. It seems to me that 
of their old working forces that stayed by them during the 
urse of the strike should be protected to the last degree, but 
that imported labor could readily give place to the strikers. 


s The United Mine Workers’ Journal which, however, went 
[press before the award of Governor Kilby was made pub- 


¢ Alabama tent colony throughout the spring and summer. 
@ strike, however, was officially called off, and the union 
obliged to accept the decision of Governor Riley: Whether 
lanent peace can be built in an American state on such 
Besos as that planned by Governor Kilby remains 
seen. Wiuiam L, CHENERY. ’ 


nee Women 


1CRUB women in. Niascadiisatts will have higher wages 
Dit year than many of them have ever received in the 

A minimum rate of $15.40 a week, or thirty-seven 
Efem hour has been awarded-to office and other building 
ners under a decree just entered by the Minimum Wage 
mmission. 


a 
le 
le 


at 


"operation since April 1 


ift. For work performed between 8 A. M. and 7 Pp. m. the 
limum rate was twenty-six cents an hour; while for work 


‘an hour. 
e changes effected by the new decree are the substitution 


existing hourly rates; the addition of a aicek minimum, 
the establishing of forty-two hours as the basis for full- 
employment i in the office cleaning occupation. _ 
“his decree is of interest for several reasons. The wage 
ard on whose determinations it is based was the first to be 
vened under an amendment enacted in 1920 authorizing 
‘commission to reconvene a wage board or establish a new 
board when in its opinion such action was necessary to 
changes in the cost of living. This amendment in it- 
‘has an interesting history. It was reported by the Com- 
on Labor to the Massachusetts Legislature in place 
bill fixing a statutory minimum: for scrub women. It 
herefore poetic justice that the scrub women should be. 
t to benefit. The rate established by the board, $1 5-40 
k, is the second highest to be fixed for any occupation in 
te, the $15.50 rate for the paper box occupation com- 
5 Actually, the rate for scrub women is the higher 
rate is fixed irrespective of age or experience. Under 
paper box decree, a woman must have worked at least 
»months before she is eligible for the $15.50 rate; while 
ne of the other decrees fix a much longer period a an 
alification as well, 
‘minimum for office cleaners is based upon the cost of 


; frst peaees in the spring of 1918, this being approxi- 
ly the percentage increase in the cost of living in Massa- 
tts as indicated by figures from the United States Bureau 
bor Statistics and from the Massachusetts Commission 
Necessaries of Life. In this connection, the following 
ns from the report of the wage board are pertinent: 
ras ponies ae when normal conditions are again 


{, announced that provisions were being made to support’ 


Is This decree, which became effective February... 
of this year, takes the bees of the decree which had’ been | 
1919. The old decree provided’ 
yo hourly rates, one fee the day shift, one for the night © 


rmed between 7 P. M. and 6 A. M. the rate was. thirty 


single hourly rate of thirty-seven cents, in place of the — being about thirty-six hours. 


eal that at fpresent but owing to the impossibility of deter- 
mining the rate of future decline, or the prices which will pre- 
vail when conditions are normal, no very great weight was at- 
tached to the apparent downward tendency. 

It was mentioned also that when the former report was made 
it was based on the prices then prevailing, although it was rec- — 
ognized that there would probably be an upward tendency in 
living costs for some time. If prices should hereafter fall it 
would no more than equalize the disparagement that has existed 
hitherto ‘under the decree now in force. 


In fixing forty-two hours as the basis for full time employ- 
ment in the occupation, the wage board establishes a precedent. 
This recommendation was made because of the nature of the 
work, all the members of the board agreeing that forty-eight 
hours a week was too long for a woman in this kind of em- 
ployment. 
promise between the thirty-six hours desired by the employes, 
and forty-six and two-thirds hours suggested by some of the 
employers. “The following extract-from the board’s report 
explains the reason for this decision: 


It seems to be quite generally recognized that for ordinary 
work in daytime occupations a total of forty-eight hours is as ~ 
much as a woman can safely work week after week. 

. In this occupation the work almost universally must be done . 
at night, and night work is known to be more wearing on the 
worker than the same work done during the day. 

This work is more tiring than that of the ordinary working 
woman, another reason for a shorter working week. 

No evidence could be obtained to show how many hours at this 
occupation are the equivalent of forty-eight hours for other oc- 
cupations. Various estimates were advanced by members of 
the board ranging from thirty-six to forty-six and two-thirds. 
It seemed to be generally felt that forty-eight hours a week were 
too long for this industry. 

From the foregoing it. is evident that forty-two hours is stated 
merely as a compromise estimate, and cannot be taken as a 
criterion for future boards if real evidence on the subject can be 
discovered by them. 


The occupation of building cleaning is one that does not 
to any extent offer full-time employment. ‘The majority of 
women work less than forty-two hours a, week, the average 
In office buildings in Boston 
the women usually work five and one-half hours a day for 
six days a week, making a total of thirty-three hours. The 
prevailing rate for these buildings is about $10.00 a week; 
for about the same number of hours under the new rate the 
women would receive $12.21, an increase of 22 per cent or 
from $2 to $3 a week. 

The short hours which characterize the occupation are for 
the convenience of both the employers and the employes. 


‘Owing to the nature of the work it is generally necessary to 


have it performed before or after regular office hours, and 
it is usually confined to five or six hours a day. ‘The women 
employed in the occupation are practically all married, and 
many are widows with small children to support. Because 
of their household cares they are unable to enter full-time 
employment. 

The type of establishment covered by the occupation in- 
cludes office buildings, dormitories, apartment hotels, theaters, 
factories and similar establishments. The prevailing rate of 
wages in 1920 as shown by the. inspections made by the 
Minimum Wage Commission was $9 and under $10 a week; 
the prevailing hourly rate, thirty cents and under thirty-two 
cents; and the average number of hours worked during a 
week, thirty-four and under thirty-eight. According to the 
1915 census, there were in Massachusetts at that time ap- 
proximately ten thousand women employed as building clean- 
ers. The number has probably increased somewhat since 


that time, although the effect of prohibition was to reduce ~ 


the number of women employed at this work in some of the 

larger cities. 

unemployment this year, however, have caused many women to. 

enter this work recently. ErHet M. JoHNSON. 
Assistant Commissioner, 


Mass. Dept. of Labor and Industries. 
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The decision of forty-two hours represents a com- 


The closing of factories and the attending — 


The Taber Prey 


ABOR papers are devoting increasing attention to indus- 


trial espionage following the report of Sidney Howard to — 


_ the Cabot Fund of Boston published, by the New Republic. | 
The Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, taking up recent ex- 
‘posures made at Akron, O., prints a confession from a union 
bricklayer, said to have been made before a committee of 
Bricklayers’ Local Union No. 3: 
On or about seven months ago I was approached by a man 
named Wallace who put up a proposal to me. After thinking 
the thing over for a couple of days, and thinking I could get the 
! ‘stuff to the bosses that would benefit the association, I took on 
' the proposition. ‘The duties were to send in reports of things 
that happened in the bricklayers’ union to the Contractors’ Serv- 
ice Corporation. The mail was directed to Post Office Box 294 
at Akron, O., and from there I do not know where the reports: 
“went. My services were disposed of on October 30, 1920, due 
to the stoppage of work. Mail was sent through Cleveland, O., 
post-office to Akron, O. Salary connected with this was $110 
per month, and when paid, the paymaster would meet the man 
on the street or some appointed place. No checks were used, and 
the employes never visited the office as the companies seldom 
used the same name any length of time. In fact, the man em- 
ployed seldom if ever saw men at the head of the company. . .. 
Wages are on a $3 a day basis. If same is earned, man gets the 
difference. All employes are numbered as no names are used. 
, While I was in the employ my number was 2018. 


The man who signed this confession had been elected treas- 
urer of the Akron labor movement and was also a candidate 
for the City Council at the last municipal election. Accord- 
5 ing to the same source, B , another labor spy, was elected 
ee business agent of the Steamfitters’ Local; S was presi- 
Mis dent of the Carpenters’ Local for two years, and was a dele- 

gate to numerous labor conventions; G was made re- 

_. eruiting secretary of one of the carpenters’ locals, treasurer 
2 of the carpenters’ district council, officer of the building trades 
Bs) council, and president of the central labor body. Four de- 
oe tectives were placed in the machinists’ union. H was 
made a member of a local executive board. R , Classed 
/as an intellectual; he was said to have written articles for 
_ labor publications and he also served as secretary of the local 
ful in fomenting strikes when employers desired them, and 

C was a delegate to the convention of International 
_ Association of Machinists. 


LIFE AND LABOR, the organ of the National Women’s 
‘Trade Union League of America, prints the result of an in- 
vestigation made by the Labor Bureau, Inc., into the condi- 
tions now obtaining in the textile industry in Philadelphia. 
_ The inquiry was made under the direction of the Philadelphia 
_ branch of the Women’s Trade Union League, and of the 

Central Labor Union. The problem which the Philadelphia 
- textile industry faces, centers, according to this report, in the 
question of which party, capital or labor,, should bear the 
burdens of this period of transition. The large profits made 
_ during the years 1915-1919 inclusive are pointed out, and 
‘wages are contrasted with profits. Twenty hosiery and knit 
goods manufacturers in Philadelphia made net profits of 260 


cost production in 1918, according to the investigators. In 
- some branches of the industry the profits-:were still higher, 
although the average profits for all were lower. The aver- 
age annual wage received by the Philadelphia textile worker 
- in 1915 is said to have been $411, while the least possible 
- amount upon which a working man’s family could then live 
in health and decency was $950. During 1919 the average 
_ Philadelphia textile worker received a yearly wage of $934, 
but the living wage level had become $1,803. Both in 1915 
__ when wages and prices were relatively low, and in 1919 when 
_ both levels were high, the Philadelphia textile workers ac- 
cordingly were paid less than the cost of family support. The 
investigators urged that the industry was fortified by five 
years of large profits to endure the burdens of transition 


Mnrceenes period OF hard aes depleted ‘by five years” ‘duriy 
which their wages have continued to be below the minimy 
of health and decency. Sixty thousand workers are inyoly) 
in the struggle. The investigators insist that the cost of Ij 
ing will have to fall 52 per cent to make the present avera 
wage adequate to maintain a worker’s family in health ; ai 


is alleged to have been an agitator, skil- 


per cent on their invested capital, and 131 per cent on their 


decency. 


JOHN T. FREY, editor of the International Molde 


Journal, is one of the intellectual group in the labor moj 
ment most in sympathy with President Gompers and t 
American Federation of Labor administration. In a diso 
sion of the conditions now effecting unionism he sums_ | 
what is perhaps the official view of the A. F. of L. Mg 


Labor has, to a great degree, lost public support. In lieu of 
this we get the “open shop” propaganda on the part of many 
employers to compel their employes to sign individual contracts 
The wage-earners are experiencing a degree of idleness of a 
most unprecedented severity, and while hundreds of thousands 
are being thrown out of employment, immigrants are being per 
mitted to enter our country in larger numbers than ever befo: 
A well planned and systematically carried on campaign has been 
planned for some time which aims to destroy collective bargai 
ing between unions and employers, and to substitute indust: 
courts with their compulsory features molded after the plans 
the Kansas Industrial Court. The issuance of injunctions ii 

. connection with industrial disputes are being rapidly multiplied 
and their provisions made more drastic. Unions the being en- 
joined from paying strike benefits to the members. They are 
being enjoined from collectively refusing to work. ‘They a 
‘being enjoined from mentioning the fact that they have a d 
pute with an employer, or that they are or have been on stri 
The principles established in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights contained in the Constitution of the Unite 
States are being deliberately set aside and declared null an 
void so far as wage-earners are concerned, During industrial 
disputes these same injunctions are establishing class distine 
tions by guaranteeing to employers the right to do as a mem 
of an employers’ association what the workers are denied 
right to do as members of a trade union. 


situation calls for loyalty, courage, clear thinking and | 


Mr. Frey has no specific remedy other than to say 7 thael t 
avoidance of haste. 


ONE of the few organizations of any kind in the Unit 
States to give constructive attention to the problem of t 
unemployed is the International Association of Machi is 
In its journal for March an appeal is made for the stim 
lation of road building and other improvements. “The jo 
says: 4 
Hundreds of raillions of dollars Rave been appropriated 
raised by bond issues the past three years to be used for roa 
building and road improvements. Comparatively little of th 
money has been spent. The shortage of labor and material hi 
been the reason assigned for the delay in getting under w: 
more extensively. Now the kind of labor mostly employed # 
produce road building material—stone, lime, cement, gravel, ta 
and so forth—is far from being fully employed. Men in thi 
line seek employment, and it would be for the public interest 
well as for their individual interests if these men were workin] 
and earning. Their earnings and expenditures would ore 
turn-over in many lines of trade; operatives prea P00! 
sold to them would escape lay-off or short-time emp oym en 


; 


THE possibility of a struggle between ‘the seamen’s 
and the American Steamship Owners’ Association in the m 
future is indicated by the Seamen’s Journal. The Steams 
Owners’ Association, it is stated, has announced its inten! 
to reduce seamen’s wages, éliminate over-time pay and 
continue all agreements with the seamen’s unions after | 


to lock out organized American seamen and to replace th 


with foreign sailors, and to cut shipping rates, as 
wages to European levels. The possibility of rs strug 


ment toward the United States Shipping Board. 
so far, not been determined. i 
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HAN DSOME sb Cy. uncertain, before the in- 
formation desk in a “Y” "hut in the American area. 
Suddenly he stepped forward, leaned over the desk and 
“Will you write a letter for me, Miss?” ey: 
eplied. And this is the letter he dictated: 


DEAR Morne: How are you and how is father coming on? 
his arm any better after falling off the. ship’s | ladder? I 
m glad he is able to go, on another whaling cruise, Has he 
bought the farm, paid for it outright? Has Hugh been dis- 
ged from the Black ‘Watch? The last time I ‘saw him 
as in Cologne, 

m getting on pretty well in the American army and am 
king of quitting drink, as it isn’t doing me any good, 
e€ to you, Aes from your son, ! 


ANGUS. 


(was inconceivable that this youth, born and reared in 
land, should go through life an illiterate. To be sure a 
herman’s family can expect little beyond the necessities, but 
ad always supposed Scotchmen regarded education very 
y- This little episode vividly recalled my. experience 
home among my own people in Georgia. 

ducation has made marvelous progress in the South; per- 
it would be more accurate to say higher education. 
thern colleges, have imposed a standard that assures schol- 


agricultural college or rather, high school, where boys and 
tls of limited means may, through cooperative living, secure 
uction along lines that will mean much for the future 
relopment of the states’ resources. But in the matter of 
nentary education, we are still laggards. We provide the 


nd. ‘To be sure we are beginning to pass laws requiring 
hool attendance, but in many communities there i is no ma- 
xery for the enforcement of these laws. Recognizing our 
s among the states in this matter, many interested citizens 
ied in a movement last year which has for its object the 
lication of illiteracy in the South. The moonlight schools 
Kentucky were, I believe, our inspiration, 

‘ounties formed the units and it fell to my lot to organize 
own—a very prosperous, old community. All teachers 
volunteers; the state provides a primer edited by our 
superintendent of education. ,Behind this movement the 
imber of Commerce, the churches, the school authorities 


about thirty school districts. - These were visited in 
and an effort made to enlist the interest of the leading 
ple and through them to secure teachers. Then came the 


laining our object and: enrolling them as pupils in our school. 
e method of approach reveals the sturdy, self-respecting 
sndence of the illiterate. It was not unusual to find 
ead of the family, in some instances the owner of a 
erous farm—perhaps the chairman of the local board of 
1 trustees—an illiterate. To each we would very care- 
explain that the state was offering this opportunity to 
ose who could not read or write, that enrollment was 
Ly ay, free and purely voluntary. They were free to 
st or decline the offer. Our failure to get this across 
d foil our best efforts. In no instance do I recall that 
net with discourtesy. At first-we were inclined to dis- 
ge the literate neighbors who wanted to attend the 
was soon apparent that their interest was genuine, 
ey wanted to stand by and give assistance to father, 
. - brother or sister as the case might be. . There were 
10 ogies ; no, 2 ina emiags no stigma attached to their 
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ip. Every congressional district, in many states, provides 


ools—often poor makeshifts—and let those who’ would. 


women’s clubs were lined up. A preliminary survey © 


delicate task of interviewing the adult illiterates, ex- 


. Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


a ~ Tliteracy Entailed 


Although better results could be accomplished when each 
illiterate person had a teacher, this was not possible in the 
rural districts. Experience also soon proved that we might 


not hope to hold classes oftener than once a week—on Sunday’ 


afternoon, either before or after church. As one can well 
understand, there were many discouraging features about this 
work among grown people. Many were interested and came 
out for several lessons, but became discouraged and unwilling 
to make a sustained effort. In some instances teachers failed 
us, their zeal flagged and the result was always disastrous. 


Teaching the illiterate seemed a noble work, but not all of 


us have our feeling of moral responsibility so developed that 
we are willing to forego the pleasure of, say, a motor trip, 
when all outdoors is alluring. But thanks to the patient, per- 
sistent effort of the faithful, our county has sixty less who 
make their mark. 

One of our prize pupils was a man of forty, the father of a 
family. When first approached his reply was: 

I was jes aimin’ to put my foot in the road and go to see 
the board of eddication, if they couldn’t do narthing for me. 
I has to figger right smart. I can’t allus take my wife with 
me and I gets cheated. What’s more if I had a eddication I 
wouldn’t have to muscle so hard. 

‘There are still about two hundred illiterates in our midst, 
present but unaccounted for. 
illiteracy, however, accomplished more than these figures 
would: indicate. It stimulated a profound interest in pre- 
ventive work, in the work of our truancy officer whose busi- 
ness it is to see that children are in school. ‘Through her 
office every child in the county should be reached. It should 
be no longer possible to evade the law as did the father of 
thirteen children, living within five miles of our county seat, 
within three hundred yards of a good school. The oldest 
child, a boy of seventeen, can spell his way through the second — 
ceatlens the other children have never attended school. 

In another and more remote community a little girl of five 


led me through the fields to where one prospective illiterate 


pupil was at work. She was a bright, attractive, talkative 
little creature. Inevitably we fell into conversation and, in 
order to ascertain if the new law as to school attendance had 
penetrated to this section, I said: , 

“Are you going to school next year?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and I am glad of it, cause I jes minds 
the youngerns. I hates to mind youngerns, Ma says I ken 
pick cotton, this summer,” she further volunteered. 

“Do you go to Sunday school?” I asked. 

She didn’t know what I meant. 

“Q, you know about God, you have been to school where they 
tell you about God?” 

“Ves,” she replied, “Pa, he cusses. Ma she cusses, and 
Lorene (that is the twelve-year old sister, 3 subsequently 
learned), Lorene jes pours the cusses into you.” 


Another family, I recall—a father and three sons were all 
illiterate. The father alone was at the homestead, ploughing 


with an ox, scratching the surface just enough to grow cotton — 


and corn to keep body and soul together. ‘The boys were 
farmed out to more prosperous neighbors for their keep, and 


-all within sight of the district school. 


These cases are unusual. Often we found parents anxious 
to see that their children were given advantages they were 
denied. But every section has its backward group—people — 


who by reason of their handicap lack energy and ambition. — 
‘Twenty years ago our farmers understood little about crop — 


rotation, about the advantage of well-bred live stock. To- 
day their crops yield many fold. One would have far to go 
to see tick-infested cattle or razor-back hogs, “piney woods — 


The campaign waged against 


r ata 
and girls “wer given a chance. Un 

iy band “East we do not have the es of illiterat 

“descending upon us every year; therefore the task should n 
; be such a difficult one. Within a generation there should be 
: no white illiterates in the South. ‘The Negro, too, is not un- 
- - mindful of his handicap and, aided by the white people, his” 

im - best friends, he too will throw off the bondage of ignorance. 
Beas The Ranch has set itself to the task. Perhaps-the whole 
___world understands better now why our own South has been 
slow to recover since the sixties. The great war has brought 


_ privileged to aid in reconstruction, the dispiriting, devastating 
effects of war. A SouTHERNER. 
Aiba gage Doptene Germany. 


- School Ae the Flannel Chine 


HEESE factories, creameries, town halls and kitchens— 
strange halls of learning. Perhaps. But in Wisconsin, 
f where two or three are gathered together, there is a school, 
: or four to be exact, for there were four pupils last winter in 
tegular attendance upon the smallest of the part-time agricul- 
tural schools which are Wisconsin’s latest educational project. 
These part-time agricultural schools come under the Smith- 
Hughes provision. The state legislature in 1917 passed a 
Part-Time Education law, carrying an appropriation of $25,- 
ooo for operating funds, wee permits the State Department 
of Vocational Agricultural Education to pay one-third of 
the salaries of those who conduct part-time schools through- 
out the state. So far this sum has not been expended an- 
nually, because of the paucity of the right kind of teachers. 
_. For the teacher is the school here. Equipment is practi- 
cally nothing, books are secondary, buildings are lacking, for 
classes are held in the nearest, vacant, warmable room. ‘The 


build between himself and his pupils who sit not at his feet 
but in chairs beside him in a complete equality of friendliness. 
He is asked by his directors to wear a soft flannel shirt, clean 
overalls, mackinaw, cap and mittens so that there will be no 


_- from the chores with their lunch to spend the few hours until 
chores roll around again. 

_G. W. Gehrand, state supervisor of vocational agricultural 
education, states the relation of the school and the soft shirt 
as follows: 7 


“i - It is only through contact wa men that an educated life 
gives a proper helpful and growing account of itself. By means 
of a functioning and organized contact, men become more con- 
_---—_-yvinced of and sensitive to the value of association with men. 
_ Motives in the work constitute the prime value in organized 
__ effort to serve men—to render public service. The satisfaction 
in-service rendered developes community service men and 
__ unites individual effort into community strength. 


OF WISCONSIN’S 


‘THE TOWN HALL AT ARPIN WHICH HOUSED ONE 


- latter were not counted in the enrollment, because regulari 


home to all of us who, directly or indirectly, have been — 


school spirit is the relationship which the teacher is able to: 


barrier between himself and his boys who come in straight. 


‘Such valuable words might or might not mean anything. 


Rex 
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se short courses. 
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who came Santen to. paar bona fide students 
came regularly. The “bona fide” being i in contradistincti 
to those people who simply looked in for a day or so becai 
they were interested in the particular subject under dis 
such as pure-bred stock, poultry work or forage crops. 


SSi 


and organization are encouraged, and - attitude and efior 
appreciated. . | 

The following courses are psi: in ‘the schools, the choi 
fof topics being dependent largely upon the local interests: | 


1. Betterment of soils—keeping up fertility. i } 
_2. Better forage crops—to grow alfalfa and clover for ie 
cattle in place of timothy. 
3. Better grain crops (pure-bred corn, oats, barley, whee 
bring a better yield than scrub grains).- 
- 4. Howto treat oats for smut, rye for ergot, ete. 
5. Better live stock, pure-bred, how to grow into pure-b 
rather than go into it at a heavy expense. Back of this id 
rests the thought that too-many go into a thing before th 
grow into knewing how to manage it. 
6. Better care in feeding of stock. : 
~ 7. Marketing farm produce—keeping informed of what | the 
world needs—better type of food stuff. 
8. Farm accounting.’ - 
9. How to make the home surroundings more pleasant, i 
stalling electric lights, inside toilets, and baths, providing 
ning water, electric flat irons, and other electric equipment. © 
4 


These subjects are taught by the laboratory method. Tit 
teachers who hold the schools in the various counties fits 
ascertain the farm conditions of each farm represented in ti 
school, go over the local farm conditions with the farmer, ai 
then plan an up-to-date modern home project which is r 
as a practice project over which the, school exercises supé 
vision. ‘This "home project, says Mr. Gehrand, displaces € 
book, and the relationship fostered thereby between the tea 
er ad pupil is real and vital. 

The schools are interesting to the pupils because of 
practical and commercial value of the instruction which th 
receive. “The more immediate and tangible the returns, — 
more acceptable the teaching. In the township of Wes “0 
in Dunn County, there were nineteen young farmers in 
tendance upon the two weeks’ short course. They chose | 
their topic the improvement of breeding stock, and as a resi 
of the short course there was introduced pire aes stock in 
seventeen of the nineteen farms represented. With this pu 
bred stock comes the knowledge of how to take care of 
and how to market it. In the village of Pittsville, Wot 
County, nine farmer boys and men were regular in attendan 
They decided to make a special study of their soil. As 
result seven car loads of crushed lime rock were brought i in 
the country to sweeten the soil, and the growing capacity 
the acreage about the village was greatly increased. The. 
periment alone paid for itself many times over in crops, 

_ in addition gave those farmers who 4 
"| lowed the project for the entire yea: 
hearty respect for science in agricultu 

Last winter there were also” a4 
evening school short courses. A si 
program was attempted in these, b 
‘cause of the character of f, 
the pupils were unable to attend - 
sessions a week and were not as fr 
when they did come as the day pup 
The courses more than paid for t th 
selves, Mr. Gehrand thinks, | but 
work did not attain as high a sti E 
as in the day schools. 


These part-time rural schoo a 


y i 
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FARM SCHOOLS 


aps on Weg same kind ‘et Be ocriitear’ or even 
e same farm. This fraternity between father 
son in a new open-mindedness is one of the 
ts of the schools. Father and son use the 
me methods and compete for the same goals. 
_ Spring has come, and is, for such a sowing, the 
arvest time. In: these depressing days when 
farmer is apt to think that harvests are of 
mall account, this may be the most exhilarat- 
ng of his crops, a new love of the farm, in his 
on and in himself. If he has to wait antl some- 
ime after it is gathered for it to ripen into the 
bstantial bank account that proves it was a 
aying proposition, nevertheless it was a pleas- 
it crop to work with. M. C. C. 


Schools and Rural Life 


UR modern world i is, in practice, largely denaremerieale 
ized. The position’ of the child illustrates this. “The- 
cally, the child is a single, integral personality. But, 
actically, most children, whatever their social status, and 
children who are objects of any sort of special social care 
are, sooner or later, likely to be divided up among a number 
of interests” and parcelled out among the “workers” in the 
various “fields” of those interests. Not infrequently those 
“interests” come into conflict. ‘Child labor” groups ; “child 
welfare” groups 5 “vocational guidance” groups; “industrial 
education” groups; parents who want their children to learn 
© work, or to help support the family—all these are keen 
n their ‘advocacy of the proper program for the children of 
Je community and in their efforts to secure the attention and 
the favor of the public, 
| When we succeed in carrying these divisions ap interests” 
sver into the organization of our community life, we some- 
times reach rather disastrous results. For example, we hear 
t “‘the school has a right to the children” so many hours 
the day, so many days of the year. It is true, of course, 
t the school could not well run without the children (in 
te of the fact that some teachers claim that if it were not 


¢ the school must run (we are paying good money for ‘it, 
ad the plant must not stand idle certain months in the year, 
y rate), the children must attend. 
ain, in some communities, at least, the church sets up a 
im of the same sort; it, too, has a right to the children for 
rtain number of hours each week. In other localities, 
Betts claim their right to the use of the children’s time for 
longer or shorter period each day, or by the week or sea- 
Elsewhere local industries assert their right to the labor 
r of the children. Some of these “rights” are subject to 
social dispute. In somé cases they are institutionalized 
intrenched. One faction of the community having an 
titutionalized advantage over other factions does not readi- 
urrender its so-called “rights.” What happens to the child 
‘not seem always to be considered important. Institu- 
al domination seems much more important. After all, 
dren are very ephemeral, but institutions are eternal. See 
he problem of the rural child is not particularly simple, 
ugh the number of interests that compete for its time and 
ttention is smaller than in the city. But in some measure, 
is compensated for by the fact that these interests are 
- completely institutionalized and fixed. The relation- 
between rural education and rural work will tend to 
strate this problem admirably. 


the pupils teaching would not be so bad), and therefore, - 


‘Insist upon certain institutional 


) and household work, contact with growing plants and 


BALANCING RATIONS—WOOD COUNTY FARM SCHOOL 


animals, the care of pets, chores, acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of growth in nature, play and the social experiences of 
the community, occasional visits to the village or town or to: 
relatives, like visits from friends, and an occasional book 
handed down through the generations: These were the whole 
array of educational instrumentalia, once upon a time. When 
schools were at last organized, their work was supplementing 
this earlier education. Hence, they ran during the cold win- 
ter months when they would least interfere with the work of 
the farm. At first the terms were a few weeks to perhaps 
four months long. Later, as the taste for more schooling 
grew, a “spring term’ running up to ten or twelve weeks was. 
added. When, however, it was seen that this interfered with 
the “spring work,” that term was transferred to the fall; or 
the combined term was shifted somewhat to fit more nearly 
into the work programs of the community. That is to say, in. 
its origins, the country school was supplementary to the edu- 
cational agencies already at work in the community, and it 
was so Sresnized as to dislocate the other aspects of com- 
munity activity as little as possible. In other words, the rural 
school was organized as a part of the rural community. 

But, rural communities across the broad stretches.of the - 
continent differ greatly in the ranges of their interests and 
activities. Hence, a fixed school term of, let us say, seven 
months, running from September 15 to April 15, may not 
accurately fit into the life of every community. There will 
be some over-lapping of time; some conflict between school 
and work; some chance for argument, partisanship and per- 
haps bitterness. 

Under circumstances such as these the school may even 
appear as a sort of foreign aggressor; an imported institu- 
tion; no real part of the actual community life. Under the- 
industrial conditions prevailing in some localities, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether the rural school would consent 
to become a part of the rural community, or whether it would 
“rights,” and without regard 
to the rest of the community claim the children for a fixed 
period of the year. In the sugar-beet-growing districts of 
Colorado we find an excellent illustration of the problem. 

In Weld County the question has been acute at times in: 
the last few years. In the raising of sugar-beets, there is a 
slack season of several weeks in the early fall when the fully 
cultivated beet is maturing. Later in the fall, in October 
especially, the harvest is on, and it must be rushed for fear 
of destructive freezes. After the harvest is over, the winter 
is again a slack season. ‘The important question raised by 
such a situation is this: Shall the school insist upon retaining- 
its fixed continuous term, paying no attention to the industrial 
needs of the community? Or shall it reorganize itself adapt- 
ing itself to the industrial situation, and fitting its terms be- 
tween the industrial periods? In other words, shall the rural’ 


s 


ce organized. life of the community, or shall it stand upon its 
_. institutional 
life of the community? 

The answer is not simple. One contrast will show its 
complications. If on the one hand, the school term is rear- 
tanged to fit in with the work periods of the community, will 
not the whole community, including the school leaders, be 
surrendering to the demands of those who, in spite of the pro- 
gress of the world, still insist upon making money out of the 
labor of children? That is to say, if the rural school should 
thus become a part of the rural community, would not child 

labor become fixed upon the community in a very undesirable 
form? On the other hand, if the school refuses to readjust 
its terms to meet these industrial needs of the community, it 


antagonizes the people of the community, and must fall back 


upon the activities of truant officers and compulsory laws to 
secure attendance, even of some children who are not at work, 
since the aloofness of the schools tends to make the parents 
keep even their small children at home. 

People who are able to settle everything by “the enforce- 
ment of the laws” will see no particular difficulty in the 
latter situation. “Make ’em go to school!” But making 
children go to school against their own wills is now seen to 
be not wholly advantageous; making them go against the wills 
of their parents, also, may turn out to be distinctly disastrous, 

- not merely to the children’s schooling, but to the whole morale 
of the community, and to the respect in which law is held. 
A law imposed upon a people does not long remain a law. 
It becomes a scofing and a jest. Certainly the world has 
learned something about the reality of law, and how easily it 
becomés unreal, in these last few years. 

“But,” says one, “would you shut your eyes to the evils 
of child labor, and turn these children over to the industries 
of the community for the harvest term? Would not that be 
ignoring and denying all the progress and the gains of the 
last three or four hard-fought decades?” 

Here there are at least two important things to be said. 
First, that work is an essential element in the education of 
all boys and girls. And this means not merely skill in work, 
but interest in the economic life of the community. No cam- 
paign for the abolition of child labor may dare to ignore that 
fact. It is true, without doubt, that these common local in- 
dustries cannot be depended upon to give country boys and 

girls all the education for, in, and by work that they need. 

And they can and do give them some things they do not need 

and should not have, such as cruelly long hours and monot- 
 onous repetitions of movements. [See the Survey, March 
4, 1916, p. 655.] But the industries can do some things 

_ much better than the present schools can, or at least than 
they do. Second, taking the boys and girls out of work that 
means something and putting them into formal schools that 

in so many cases mean nothing at all solves no problem, of 
any real sort, but only the problem of satisfying the “rights” 
of the school. In the mean time, such a development cer- 
tainly makes two big future meoblens inescapable. 
are the problems of productive industry and of social intel- 
ligence. The school that resolutely stands upon its institu- 
tional “rights,” holding itself aloof from the other vital in- 
terests of the community, even to the extent of invoking the 

_ laws to compel a majority of the children to come to its 

_ministrations, has little to contribute to the vital enlargement 

of the community in either of those directions. Such a school 
does nothing whatever for the industrial equipment of the 
gE patel with perhaps a very few exceptions; and it is not cer- 
tain that it does anything essential for the intellectual equip- 
ment, It has yet to be proved that a forced, and sometimes 

hostile, school regime, or any educational regime not deeply 
rooted in the actualities of community life, does anything 
worth while for the intellectual advancement of the common 


, 


Booka Weld Coeaey Cohecita, Mecies a part cae te whole life. If it _ occasit 
/ Woes so distinclly at the expense of the Coens 


“rights” and remain aloof from the rest of the it impossible for the individual to live in his own 


set forth herein is to be construed as justifying “child labor 


‘one of the problems that our American education must 


These 
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It is not certain that such a school is more desvable than 
an equally unintelligent industry. 

No effort is here made to solve the problem. And nothi 
or the blatant “rights” of industry to the child. It is j 
in the coming years. It cannot now be solved, primar 
because it is not yet a problem to most people. The “ch 
labor’ people and the education people are pretty general 
agreed that the school should have the children, and that t 
beet harvest should sift for itself; because the children mu 
not labor and they must be educated. 

But problems are not solved by ignoring them. And chi 
dren are not educated by making the work of the communi 
contemptuous in their eyes. The problem is one of many | i 
our educational future, most of which have not risen into th 
general consciousness as yet. The child, not as the disputah 
property of certain ‘ “Gnterestsy” but as an integral personalit 
and as a future constructive citizen, is here at issue. h 
average child becomes a well-rounded personality and inte 
ligent adult, not by the ministrations of particular “interests 
or institutions, nor by the quarreling of many such, but 
feeling the vital impulsions of life from every aspect of th 
community. In the long run, such questions will have to t 
solved by the sound social intelligence of the whole comm 
nity. And, if our children are to escape the devastating ¢ 
fects of modern community specializations of “interests,” 
our social institutions, including the school, both urban a 
rural, will have to become integral parts of the commu it 
This will mean that many of our teachers and “workers’ 
will have to enlarge their “interests” and enrich their ae S, 
until they can, at least, see the whole community, occasional 
even though they find it impossible to accept the whole com 
munity. For the sake of the children, this is absolutely i im 
perative. However it is to be accomplished, the rural s 
must become an integral part of the rural community. J. KE iu 
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Kindergarten Legislation 


HE National Kindergarten Association is at present ¢f 
gaged in pushing kindergarten legislation in many of ft 
states, working in cooperation with the local kindergart 
forces, i in the effort to secure enabling laws from the vario 
state legislatures. The general plan of procedure is to asi 
for the enactment of a statute similar to the one already i 
existence in California. This was secured the first year thi 
women of that state had the franchise, and kindergartners 6 
the country are hopeful that the recent enfranchisement o 
the women of the whole country may result in a general a 
vance in such legislation. The model statute, based on th 
California law, is as follows: (—/ 
The board of education of each school district may maintair 
kindergartens which shall be free to resident children be 
the ages of four and six years. Upon petition of the par 
or guardians of not less than twenty-five children between 
the ages of four and six, the board of education shall establish 
and maintain such a kindergarten provided that the school in 
connection with which such kindergarten is desired is named 
in the petition: and provided further, that the petitioners” 
side within the section or neighborhood ordinarily served 
the school in connection with which such kindergarten is 
sired: and provided further, that no person shall be al 
to teach in any kindergarten maintained under the provisions 
of this section who has not completed at least a two-ye 
course in kindergarten training and received a certificate 
diploma from a recognized kindergarten training school. 
This act shall take effect sixty days after its enactment, 
Active support of the movement is going forward in 
necticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, 
Mexico, South Dakota, Tennessee and Wisconsin. * 
Rico i is also moving in the same direction. 
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whole Irish issue of today is illuminated in such a masterly 
n in the first named book that anyone who becomes acquainted 
$s contents will no longer be mystified by the apparently con- 
tory stories pouring into the country now. The heart of Ire- 
has never changed in its ultimate aim—complete independence. 
has changed, and that rapidly, has been the medium through 
“it has attempted to express itself. It has tried agrarian 
Riton as an economic expedient toward freedom; it has fa- 
- parliamentarianism as a political agency and now, having 
oned that expedient as of proved worthlessness, it aims to 


272 pp. Price, 


295 pp.» Price, $2.00; by 


om to make its own laws “is unquestioned and unquestion- 
re 


ie so frequently that_ it was forced to discontinue. 

he author, who is a professor in Queen’s University, Belfast, 
‘atly disposes of the religious question by quoting Bishop Boulter 
deplored the tendency to unite Catholic and Protestant because, 
said, “whenever that happens, good-bye to English interests 
| . Though Sinn Fein has offered most liberal guarantees 


Ulster at present enjoys, minority rule, special privilege ane 
minance backed by English force. 


but the whole question is so befogged by propaganda, sup- 
ion of truth and by special pleading that few understand why 
and is always in a ferment; and this is what makes many out- 
believe that the Irish are incurably fractious and discontented. 
¢ repudiation of Redmond, the efforts to conscript Irishmen to 
t for freedom in France while still in chains in Ireland, the 
ning of Ulster and the disarming of Sinn Fein, all under the 
ne law, are all so lucidly explained that to know this book is to 
erstand the whole Irish problem without difficulty. 


is —— 


ench name but a Tory heart. Every English liberal is roundly 
. Gladstone “encouraged too many insurrections by his ill 
sed sympathies,” and was “more indulgent toward demagogy 
‘oward established right and tradition,’ and he proposed 
pe fectly” iniquitous scheme for agrarian spoliation.” Mr, Birrell 
fool,” “the radical minister and crony of Irish demagogues.” 

Asquith, too, comes in for his share. He and his radicals 
tured to “parley with terrorism.” The electors of 1910 gave 


But the English are not all bad, particularly 
Balfour is “one of the finest figures among 
mm statesmen.” “Ireland owes to him the foundations of her 
prosperity.” Sir Edward Carson, “endowed with some of 
st brains in the kingdom,” talks’ of the radical government 
“by an act of unparalleled treachery and betrayal... have 
unced their intention of passing into law . . . the detestable 
Rule bill.” But although he said in 1914, “We will not have 
Rule—never,” he has now changed his mind. 

- author, while denying nationhood to Ireland, declares that 
the gem of ‘pomey  aonms a complete nation.” Neverthe- 


ial security.” | 
ey are Tories. 


e the complete political, complete economic, complete moral and. 
ectual independence of Ireland through the ‘medium of Sinn. 
Sinn Fein itself began as a perfectly constitutional movement, — 
hag on the Renunciation Act of 1783 which stated that the right 


» But England confiscated the organ that preached this doc- 
- has been difference of opinion among government officials as to 


for the government. 
' author seeks to build a case. 


Ister, it has failed because it can never provide Ulster with 


glish policy for the subjection of freee demands periodic 
, religious division, recurrent rebellion and rigorous suppres- 


Eland, an aed of. ‘the Allies? is the product of a man with | 


a “a general mandate to destroy anything he chose, including © 


less, “Ireland free would be an intolerable menace to the neighbor- 
ing island.” ‘There is, of course, not one word in this book about 


the aims for which the Allies went to war with Germany. It is’ 


just as well. 
argument. 


Any statement of them would invalidate the whole 


People ‘who believe the Irish have no right to freedom will enjoy 


Mr. Dawson’s book because it seems to link them up with pro-Ger- 
manism and bolshevism and their respective terrors, 


Sinn Fein is in| 


cahoots with bolshevism; “these allies have an understanding or com- — 


pact, the exact word is immaterial.” This is characteristic. The exact. 
word is immaterial—even in proper names. Thus Robert Emmet 
it known as Thomas Emmett, Mitchel is known as Mitchell, Mac- 
Donagh as Macdonough and De Leon as Leon. A writer who 
ventures to interpret American history and mentions Aaron Bur 
and Nathan Hall may rightly be looked on with suspicion. 

In so persistently saddling the Irish with pro-Germanism and 
bolshevism the author demonstrates. their utter antipathy to Eng- 
lish rule, 
most forcible condemnation of English government that can be ad- 
vanced. It is true the Irish sought help wherever they could get 
it “whether from dog or devil.” The Allies themselves used black, 
brown and yellow in repelling the Germans. But the bolshevist 
connection is largely a mare’s nest. Connolly believed that geogra- 
phical representation was a feudal survival and modern conditions 
demanded representation on an occupational basis. This view has 
been adopted in Russia. The labored efforts to associate Ireland 
with “German plots” may now be appraised by reading a “white 
paper” recently issued by the English government. 
London published in the New York Times, January 4, states “there 


whether they were convincing enough to make out a definite case 
” This is the sort of evidence upon which the 


In the stormy history of the last few years in Ireland, labor has 


played a prominent part. It became apparent to James Connolly 
and other Irish labor leaders that the capitalistic system, as im- 


ported from England, was foreign to the Irish nature and tended. 


to jeopardize its economic as well as its political existence. Thus a 


' fusion between Sinn Fein and labor became an accomplished fact 


although, at first, there was slight identity of aim as regards their 
ultimate objective. Under the able leadership of Connolly, a con- 
vinced Socialist, the labor movement instead of taking on an inter- 


nationalist flavor has developed a strong nationalistic aspect, and 


thus labor became wholly identified with the Irish fight for freedom. 

Mr. Ryan, who is one of the editors of the London Daily Herald, 
gives a very interesting account of the early history of Irish labor 
and its gradual development to date. He tells much of Connolly’s 
life, of his visits to the United States and of his death, Connolly, 
who signed the Declaration of Irish Independence, was among those 


executed by the British government in 1916 and, since his leg was © 


broken in the rising, he had to be shot while seated. A great deal 


that is new is told about the remarkable career of James Larkin, 


now undergoing a prison term in America. No man of his genera- 

tion has done so much for the under dog of labor in Dublin; a 

temperance advocate, an apostle of nationality, earnest to a fault, 
J.2D; HACKBrt 


VITAMINES—ESSENTIAL FOOD FACTORS 
By Benjamin Harrow. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.60. 


219 pp. Price, | 


The title is somewhat of a misnomer; for this Boek is a pains- — 


taking attempt to explain to the popular mind the whole question 
of nutrition from a quasi-chemical standpoint. Of over two hun- 
dred pages, ninety are devoted ‘to introduction. What the general 
reader most wants to know just now is what are vitamines and. 
what is the latest knowledge about them? While a general knowl- 
edge of nutrition is essential to an understanding of the part played 
by them, it is doubtful whether the average reader will have the 


a ea first to delve through eight chapters on fuel values, 


He forgets that these very accusations are possibly the 


6 


A cable from 


“carbohydrates, fats, proteivs, mineral mane water and oxys a, 
the amino-acids, and the like. : ah 
‘Rather the average mind will Swallow: with evidigy such | aeioa 


about vitamines as appears tastily garnished in prominent columns _ 


of daily papers, or exaggerating advertisements about the value of 


yeast. 


The history of the deficiency diseases—scurvy, beri-beri, rickets 
—which led to the discovery of vitamines is of interest; for these 
were found to be curable by nothing more than an addition to the 
dietary. The methods used, so far, in testing for the presence of 
these food factors is also of interest. By feeding them to young 
rats which have for some little time been living on a diet known 
to be well balanced in everything except vitamines, but Jacking 
these, a distinct improvement in the growth of the rats is shown; 
if the added diet does not contain adequate vitamines, their condition 
gradually declines. White rats are accommodating little. creatures 
that will eat almost anything; but it is a sad come-down for 
‘science that it has so far discovered no chemical test for the 
presence of what are, no doubt, chemical compounds. To this, 
more than to anything else,’ is due the fact that all attempts at 
isolation have, up to now, failed. From chemical analyses of 
foods it is evident that vitamines exist only in minute quantities, 
their weight being inappreciable; but it is a case of a little going 
a long way, and the ordinary, healthy person need not fear that in 
his general diet there is a deficiency of vitamines. It is only in 


unusual cases of famine or isolation, or where large masses of 


people are being fed on a restricted diet, that diseases due to lack 
of vitamines are likely to ensue. 

Not so with young children whose total intake of food is small 
and unvaried. It is here that a knowledge of vitamines might be 
cof value to the general public. The good old remedy of codliver 
oil as a cure for rickets still retains its high repute—with an added 
glamor. Milk from cows fed on dry fodder may not be nearly so 
perfect a food as one supposes just because it is milk; a child 
might contract rickets when fed on an adequate milk diet ee to 
lack of vitamines from such a source. Codliver oil at once supplies 
‘the deficiency with excellent results, due no doubt to the presence 
of the necessary vitamine. 

These facts, and others of equal importance, are set forth by 
‘Professor Harrow in an accurate, well arranged and fairly interest- 
ing way. The more important recent investigations are drawn 
upon for their results, and a good bibliography invites to further 
reading. MARGARET LASKER. 


| _ UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 1919-1920 


by mail of the 


Price, $2.25; 


H. W. Wilson Co. 
SurvEY, $2.40. 
Students of current events have got into the habit of looking 
forward to the appearance of this annual as a valuable contribution 
to the discussion of controversial topics. Though the contents are 
_ not authoritative, in the sense that they are composed for the most 
part of constructive and rebuttal speeches in American college and 
“university debates, they are nearly always along the main lines of 
argument on both sides. Moreover, excellent bibliographies and 
_ references make up for the lack of authority; dnd the systematic 
statement of each “brief” gives a clear analysis of the matter under 
‘discussion. ‘The subjects here debated are government ownership 
‘and operation of coal mines, the Cummins plan for the control of 
railroads, affiliation of teachers with the A. F: of L., compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes, the closed shop, aapeeesioe of 


anarchist propaganda. 


372°, PP. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By G. T. W. Patrick. Houghton Mifflin Co. 273 pp. Price, 

$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

In an exceptionally clear and interesting manner, the author de- 
-monstrates the futility of social reconstruction schemes which are not 
, based upon a real appreciation of man’s native equipment. This 
part of the book deserves the serious attention of all students of 
‘social phenomena and constitutes, incidentally, a worthwhile resumé 


_ .of the more important facts concerning human tendencies. 


- Not so convincing, and much Iess dependable, are the author’s pro- 
posed solutions. In common with other admirers and followers of 


_ the late Carleton H. Parker, the author has missed what seems to 


“the reviewer to be the really vital element in the late economist’s 
contribution. Carleton H. Parker, whatever else he was, was essen- 


By ‘tially a marvelous technician in human relationships. In the cultiva- 


Carleton H. Parker will have to pay more attention than they h 


aa eae: opportunity | to watch | the Ae hake apply { 
chological principles in the. ‘Management of human relations. — a 
There is a far cry from a mere recognition of psychological pi 
ciples in industry to the actual technique of carrying over 
principles into the business of industrial relations, and quite a 
nificant difference between the social philosopher, even with a fe 
conception of psychological principles, and the social technician wh 
is able to carry ‘these principles over into daily practice. Those 
would give permanence to the remarkable contribution of the I 


heretofore to this phase of their task. BeRNARD Giueck, M.D 


THE DESPOILERS 
By J. Edmund Buttree. Christopher Publishing House. 3 
pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. - 


North Dakota is very much in the public eye. But, as Mr. Butt 
says in his introduction to this recital of personal experiences i 
the grain Bvide of that state, “often times things are not wha 
they seem.” Whether his disjointed and admittedly redundg ‘ 
recital will add to a clearer understanding of the radical farmers 
movement, however, is décidedly doubtful. His bias is strongly 
opposition to the Nonpartisan League. The incidents which he 
lates may be fairly selected, but it can hardly be said that 
Buttree approached his task of explaining the farmers’ mover 
in any sympathetic spirit, though as a tactician he deplores the at 
tempts made during the war to defeat it by fastening the char 
of disloyalty on its leaders. The tone of the book becomes mo 
violent as it proceeds; denunciation of farmers as a class 
incidentally, of opponents of the league for too much sympathy 
farming interests—concludes a mass of unassorted data and uni 
assimilated impressions. B. i 


: 


180 pp. ‘Price, $1.50 


HIGH COMPANY 


By Harry Lee. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 


Harry Lee, who has been a settlement worker, a Red Cross worker 
and was long connected with William H. Matthews—to whom hit 
book of verse is dedicated—in the Association for improving 
Condition of the Poor of New York, combines his interest in hur 
problems with singing lines. Teas sketches in free verse 
out of his hospital work with crippled soldiers; they are 
obeisance to the spirit of courage and comradeship and the loyak 2 
ness he found among those boys of many nationalities. 

Masood, the Syrian, who had not walked for ten months, is 
one of many who “bear the burden blithely”: 

I say to God: 

“You make me—you take me. 

“Tf my time now—all right, 

“I make the fight.” 

The good soldier make the good fight, 
He keep the smile. 

So—I smile. ‘ 

If the quality of the men of whom he writes sometimes cota 
the quality of the verse, Mr. Lee himself would be the first to p i 
out that if the quality of the men were comprehended, his 
had served its purpose. FLoRENcE FLEISHER, 

bes 


THE INVISIBLE CENSOR 
By Francis Hackett. B. E. Huebsch. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 


Since this collection is not of Mr. Hackett’s Reres criticil 
but rather of essays written from time to time on personal 
periences or questions of the hour, they have a direct appeal 1 
the student of contemporary society and, incidentally, elved t 
present reviewer an opportunity of aeksowledping a debt of grat 
tude for the sincerity and singular charm of all Mr. Hacket 
writings in the New Republic. From the horror of Scientific Ma 
agement carried to its logical conclusion in the life of the individu: 
to the democracy of American Society as displayed to an orient: 
visitor (Okura Sees Newport); from the sympathetic sketch 
the blinded strikebreaker (Blind) to the description of the moo 
of Fifth Avenue, the essays cover a wide field of observatiol 
Romantic, satirical, debative, discursive or merely jollying, the 
share a fine sense of human values and grasp of realities. __B. 1 ba | 


(Continued on page 61) 


167 pp. Price, }2.0 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


-ONAGE IN THE UNITED;STATES 
Americans, in common with the rest of humanity, have a 
dency to visit all their wrath on conspicuous examples of 
ong-doing, rather than saving some of it to apply - -as mo- 
> and energy. in the direction of reform. ‘The situation in 
orgia should serve to direct critical study to every dark 
- of the eg 


The situation in Georgia. 

The existence of a virtual “peonage” is admitted by officials 
| intelligent citizens. What is this “peonage ?” How can it be 
ally maintained? Or how can it be given enough of a show of 
ty to maintain itself? What are the economic bases of iy 
2 lat is its educational basis? What its moral effect? 


af "The situation in chet states. 
Does Georgia stand alone in these matters? What is the 


e border states? In northern states? And in the large cities 


Sao Is there any. “peonage” in Texas, New Mexico, 
zona, California or Colorado, .among the “greasers?” 

What of the conditions among the Japs and Chinese in California, 
shington and Oregon? Or among the Indian laborers? Or 
ong the southeastern Europeans in mining camps in Colorado, 
ada and Utah? Or in the steel and iron and coal industries 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia? Or among Greek shoe-blacks 
Chicago and New York city? Or among the innumerable other 
merged small industrial groups of our large cities? Or among 
“white slaves?” h 


~ 


* + The facts from Georgia will serve one very, bad purpose 
ey tend to cover up undesirable conditions elsewhere. What 
2 the facts at capes ieally, in your own community, about the 


ildren? Is your community a community of free labor, or do 
SO. harbor elements of eens SUS hake peonage? 


ire aids. ‘The Servile State. 
7 ca 253 postpaid, ee : 


tay Phillips, Boston. 


At PI INCIPLES. OF ANTE-NATAL AND POST - NATAL 
' L D PHYSIOLOGY _ 
By {. Feldman. Longmans, Green & Co. 

3; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


hor of ene Jewish Child has rendered an exceptionally 


694 pp. Price, 


; The ‘book can be recommended pee abcee 
interested in child life. 
Bernarp GLueck, M. D. 


ition of Negro employment i in each of the other southern states ie 


f | the North? Have the racial rictions of recent years in many 
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LARVA OOR ANA 


Table Linens 


at Adjusted Prices 


WE have listed below a few spec- 
imen prices of Damask Table 
Cloths and Napkins which should 
interest every Housewife. ; 


STALE TUN|STINTTATTNNT 


_ These prices, based on our recently 
adjusted list, accurately represent 
the decided saving possible on pur- 
chases throughout our whole stock. 


SEE TET inn SOUTH EEC CLE T 


We wish to add also, that our as- 
sortments of sizes and designs are 
complete. 


E 
=| 4 
is Table Cloths 
S 2x2 yards, $11.00, 12.50, 15.00 each. 
=| 2x2% yards, $13.75, 16.50, 20.50 each. 
Dix 3 yards, $15:75, 16.50, 22.50 each. 
Napkins ; 
= Pio is qe) $12.00, 13.50, 17.00 dozen. 


19.50, 26.00 dozen. 


24X25 ins. $14.75, 


Orders by mail receive our prompt 
and carefull attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33rd Streets 
NEW YORK 


TT. 


TOTO 


(Gintinaed from page 60) 


PERSONALITY CULTURE BY COLLEGE FACULTIES ip 

By David E. Berg. Institute for Public Service, New York. 127 

pp: Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

Here are seventy-two pen portraits of college instructors at work, 
in summer school classes. The author saw these instructors at work — 
and drew these portraits from life. They cover teachers in twenty- 
five subjects and a very wide range of teacher personalitiess; 
the seventy-two, four stand out as possessing “personality plus.” 
The others grade through various distinctions to type 10, whose 
“futility was something to marvel at, their crass stupidity some-— 
thing to’bewilder the imagination.” While this book is rather loosely — 


jointed and based on too few data to present any final conclusions, 


it presents some portraits to the life; most teachers could probably — 
find herein some’ portrait of a colleague to abhor. ji kes 


Out of 


- Newark Bay as an ocean port; t 
physical plan involves the expenditure of: 


_ members of the council. 
_ ness of the demonstration will rest upon the 


ao JOTTINGS 7 


- GOVERNOR MILLER of New York, in a 
special message to the legislature, recom- 
-mends immediate legislation authorizing the 


making of a compact with New Jersey to 
establish a joint port of New York district 
with three commissioners from New York 
and three from New Jersey, empowered to 
make comprehensive plans in line with the 
recommendations of the joint Port and 
Harbor Development Commission [see the 
Survey for March 12]. In accordance with 
this recommendation, a bill has been intro- 
duced designating William R. Wilcox, E. 
H. Outerbridge, Murray Hulbert and the 
attorney-general as commissioners to nego- 
tiate an agreement with New Jersey. Op- 
position to the plans of the commission has 
been voiced by the chambers of commerce 
of Brooklyn, Queens, and the Bronx and 
a citizens’ committee of Staten Island; 
agreeing with the general principles under- 
lying the scheme, they feel that the needs 


of their respective boroughs have been in- 


sufficiently considered. A protest has also 
been raised by the Board of Commissioners 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Jersey 
City, N. J., on the grounds, mainly, that the 
plan would injure the development of 
that the 


$230,000,000 in New York and only $x0,- 
000,000 in New Jersey; and that this state 
is vitally interested in securing a separate 
freight rate on railroads which would be 


impossible if it entered into this partnership 


with New York. 


“SENATE BILL 599, of the State of New 


York, passed on March 16, amends the 
present law requiring the licensing of dance 
halls to include not only commercial places 
but also all other dances to which the pub- 
lic may gain admission with or without a 
fee, whether given by an association or by 
an individual. 


_ ALIDA BIGELOW, who recently spent two 
‘years in Europe in civilian relief work, has 
been appointed by the National Board of 


the Young Women’s Christian Association 
special immigration secretary for the French 


ports to interpret to girls taking passage for 
_ America the exact qualifications necessary to 


pass through Ellis Island. Havre and Cher- 


- bourg have become two of the most impor- 


tant starting points for immigrants. Sta- 
tioned: there to turn back girls ineligible for 
admission to the United States, it is be- 


- lieved Miss Bigelow will be able to prevent 
“much unnecessary expense and hardship. 


ie THE National Child Health Council has 
‘announced that Clarence King, formerly 


associate manager of the Atlantic Division 
of the American Red Cross, has been ap- 
pointed director of the child health demon- 


__ stration to be made in a typical American 


city. Already a number of communities 
have asked for consideration. ‘The selec- 


tion of the community will rest with a 
committee consisting of Ella Phillips Cran- 

dall; Richard A. Bolt, M.D.; Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D.; Owen R. Lovejoy; Sally 
Lucas Jean; Haven Emerson, M.D.; and 

Donald B. Armstrong, M.D. Competition is 
open to any city of 20,000 to 30,000 popula- 
tion which is situated in a county of from 


50,000 to 60,000 population, and which is in 
a birth registration state fairly accessible to 
Since the effective- 


permanency of the resul 


aN 


community, the attituc 
officials toward it will 
mining factors. = aire Bas 


AN occasional reminder that the United 
States is not the only country that is giving 
first aid to the war-devastated regions comes 
not amiss. A recent report of the Central 
Committee of the British League of Help 
shows that millions of dollars have been 
donated in that country to repair, rebuild 
and restore public utilities, houses and whole 
towns and villages in France. The city and 
county of London, between them, have 
adopted Verdun, and several boroughs of 
the metropolis have independently adopted 
other French communities which they intend 
to restore. Manchester, Newcastle, Oxford, 
Sheffield, Exeter, Evesham, Birmingham and 
other cities are sending a constant stream 
of money to help in the physical reconstruc- 
tion of, altogether, fifty different adopted 
localities. A special English fund has been 
established for the restoration of Rheims 
cathedral and the Royal Agricultural Society 
is organizing the supply of cattle to the 


raided farms of France, an object-for which — 


more than $350,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. 

ACCORDING to the Canadian Municipal 
Journal, the federal Commission of Conser- 
vation of Canada is threatened with ex- 
tinction by a sweeping “economy” campaign 
of the government. As a matter of fact, the 
cost of this commission to the government is 
exceedingly small; by far the greater part 
of its work during twelve years of activity 
was voluntarily performed by twenty of the 
dominion’s foremost scientists and business 
men. Abolition of this commission would 
sweep away the town planning department 
which under Thomas Adams has become one 
of the most valuable organs of the state’s 
activity for the public welfare and a world 
pioneer in the practical application of the 
most modern ideas on city and inter-city 
planning. Other departments of the com- 
mission, likewise, have contributed not a 
little to the best economic interests of the 
people of Canada; and many citizens be- 
lieve that their administrative cost weighs 
very lightly in the balance against the value 
of natural resources saved by their work. 
THE Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston offers three fellowships of 
$500 each in social and economic research to 
women who wish to prepare thoroughly for 
such work. Applications must be filed be- 
fore May 1 with the Department of Re- 
search, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 264 Boylston street, Boston 17, Mass. 


THE Austrian Minister of Social Welfare 
has prepared a program aiming to reduce 
the terrible suffering among children. This 
program includes measures to obtain cloth- 
ing, medical aid, the maintaining of chil- 
dren in country places in Austria and 
abroad, and assistance to existing child re- 
lief agencies. Since the consummation of even 
a part of this program will require a large 
amount of money, an appeal has been issued 
to the well-to-do classes for funds. The 
director of the Public Health Bureau has 
supplemented this appeal with a statement 
calling attention to the serious condition of 
the children’s health. It was shown that 
65,000 are badly undernonrished; 85,000 
children are in a bad condition, and 72 per 
cent of the entire school population of Vien- 
na need some assistance. It is stated fur- 
ther that only some 20,000 children, or 
about to per cent of the school population 
of Vienna, are considered well nourished. 


one of the « eter- 


been a serious factor in this increase | 
- tuberculosis among the child population. 


acting, is given; also that the said two 


times that of 1912-1914. Under-feeding 


JOHN J. WALTERS, Box 28,830, 
Quentin, Cal, a prisoner in the Sa 
Quentin Prison, is making hand paint 
cards, folders, calendars, etc., and desiz 
to get greetings and verses suitable for a 
occasions and seasons, that he can use © 
cards. He prefers short, pithy materiz 
humorous or serious, adapted to hand illu 
tration. He offers to pay twenty-five cen 
a line or more for material. Any writer 
interested may address Mr. Walters; é 
close a stamped, addressed, return envelops 


ATTENTION is called to the change 
place of meeting of the Conference of Na= 
tional Social Agencies planned originally for: 
April 14 at Atlantic City. The conference 
will be held on the same date, but at th 

New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of the Survey, publis 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1 


State of New York, County of New Yor 


6s. . i 
“Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and. 
for the State and county afo id, personally: 
appeared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, ving beei 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and sa 
that he is the business manager of The Swi 
vey, and that the following is, to the best 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement ¢ 
the ownership, management (and if a da 
paper, the circulation), etc, of the afores 
publication for the date shown in the abo 
caption, required by the Act of August 24) 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws at 
pce) is printed on the reverse of this forn 
O wit: 
_1. That the names and addresses of the pi 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, 
112 East 19 Street, New York City; Editor, Pat 
U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York Cit 
Managing Editor, S. Adele Shaw, i112 East / 
Street, New York City; Business M er, : 
P. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York City.” 
2. That the owners are: (Give names 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses” 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 cent OF 
more of the total amount of stock) Surve 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New ¥ 
City, a non-commercial corporation under the 
of the State of New York with over 1,600 m 
bers. It has no stocks or bonds. President, Robe 
W. de Forest, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. 
Vice-Presidents, John M. Glenn, 130 ‘ 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Henry R. Se 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: V. Eye 
Macy, “Chilmark,” Scarborough-on-Hud N. ¥E 
Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 Bi 
19 Street, New York, N. Y. 4 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgage 
and other security holders owning or holdi: 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, me 
gages, or other securities are: |If there are n 
so state.) None. - } 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, givil 
the names of the owners, stockhold 2 
security holders, if any, contain not vont 3 
list of stockholders and security holders as th 
appear upon the books of the company but 
in cases where the stockholder or security he 
appears upon the books of the company as 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
person or corporation for whom such trz 


contain statements embracing affiant’s 
edge and belief, as to the circumstan 
ditions under which stockholders and ; 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owr 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
other person, association, or corporation has 
interest direct or indirect in the said : 
or other securities than as so stated by him. — 


ae 
and 


[Signed] ARTHUR _P. KELLOGG, © 
; Business Manager. 
Sworn to and. subscribed before me this 2 


day of March, 1921. 
[Seal] MARTHA HOH] 


ud 


“iy 


scounts om 4 or more consecutive 

rtions. ; SiMe 
' Address Advertising Department 

THE SURVEY cs 

East 19th Street New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 
ISTICIAN pequainieds with social 


ies. Good opportunity, satisfactory 
, Address Statistician, 3801 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Local representatives, men 
i women, spare time work, to take orders 


io ks of all kinds in their community; 
merous commissions paid. 3800 SURVEY. 


PERINTENDENT for a custodial home 
delinquent girls committed through the 


ence. 
s, Sidney C. Borg, Hotel Chatham, 48 
and Vanderbilt Ave., New York city. 


Pe’ 
h, 
ie 


. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians; industrial 
irses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
e, R. L, Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 


NTED: A Secretary for Organized 
es, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
ng required. 3806 SURVEY. 


erred, with gift for organizing. -An in- 


SURVEY. 


ry 


4 : 7 ; T ; 
N thoroughly familiar with Boys’ Club 
Hours three to eleven p. m. Good 


ences. 3812 SURVEY. 


OCIATED CHARITIES, York, Pa., 
family case worker with C.O.S. ex- 
ence. Interesting Community, expert 
ion, opportunity for initiative. 


\ 


n intensive two weeks’ course in 
OW TO ORGANIZE AND 
_ CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


ston, April 25-May 7, 1921. Open 
tial workers, nurses and others in- 
ed in the care of underweight 
malnourished children, Director 
Villiam R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee 
00, Pear all materials. Lim- 
\ber partial scholarships. Ad- 
bel Skilton, Secretary Nutri- 
ics for Delicate Children, 44 — 


/ 


_ travelling. 


deration of ‘Jewish | agian Bae ee art 
wanted by a. Fe ; Je seeks position in social institution. 


en’s Court. Must have institutional — 
For further information write. 


x) CUTIVE and Field Secretary for k 
tional Organization. . College graduate 
; 


in flowers and gardens is desirable. 


Give age, experience, religion. and 


$100, 3813 SURVEY. ; Ms 


(114 East 18th St. 


SIT 


UATIONS WANTED 


‘WOMAN with sixteen years’ institutional 


experience preceded by several years’ teach- 


ing, desires position as superintendent of 
small Protestant institution, preferably for 
girls or young children. 3790 SuRVEY. 


SECRETARY: Executive or private. New 
York City position, Organizer, private case 
work, research, stenography. Will do some 
3807 SURVEY. 


MAN with successful executive experience 
in social work, social research and business 
administration, desires change. 3809 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate (woman), executive 
and organizing ability, five years experience 
in social settlement, one year in orphanage, 
Good 


references. 3808 SURVEY. 


“MAN AND WIFE, now. Superintendent 
and Clerk of home for destitute and delin- 
quent childrer in heart of large city, desire 
similar positions in institution in country. 
3797 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL SECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER 
wishes position near New York, where re- 
finement, education, rapid dictation and 


‘ good management are desired. Salary $150 
monthly and full maintenance. 3811 SURVEY.. 


YOUNG WOMAN with two years’ ex- 
perience field service with National Organ- 
ization; one year experience secretary Com- 
munity Organization, and case work, desires 
opening where training and experience offer 
opportunity for development. 3805 SuRVEY. 


MAN AND WIFE, Protestant, open for 
positions as superintendent and matron or 
instructors, child-caring institution. Ex- 
perienced; enthusiastic. 3814 SURVEY. 


‘SUMMER HOMES---Sale or Let 


Adirondacks—Keene Valley, N. Y. 
To Rent: Cottages, fully equipped, very mod- 
ern, baths, toilets, etc. Season $300 to $1,000. 
H, W. Otis. 


Dorset. Vt. For Sale. ‘‘Cloverlea.” 
7 rooms, fireplace, bath, sleeping-porch, town 
water, garden, 1 acre. Also smaller bungalow, 
2 bedrooms. Picturesque village, pleasant colony, 
golf, library, church. E. Carwart, care Frank 
Suter, Rosslyn, Va. : 


We assist in preparing spe- 
RESEARCH: cial articles, papers, speech- 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHOR’s 


ReszarcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PROOK-BINDING Fran ons “gota” tettering. 
Survey—Natl. Cetgrene Magazine and other 
eriodicals, $1.65 


icals, $1. 
EGGELING BOOK-BINDERY 
New York City 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of coun- 
try (some foreign openings). Walter Agnew, 
1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


——— 
MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORK 


_ CURRENT PAMPHLETS | 
pe Oa ea RIMS RR RR MA 


Listings 


: fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; 


copy unchanged throughout the month. 


THE TREND oF JEwisH PopuLation tn Boston: A 
study to determine the location of a Jewish 
Communal Building, by Ben Rosen, Vol. 1, No. 
1, Monographs of Federated Jewish Charities of 
Boston, 25 Tremont St. Price 75 cents, 


Iumicration Lirerature sent on re a 
; : quest by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 11 
Station F, New York City. ante Re ae 


Crepit Unions. Free on r ii 
f peck equest to Mass, Credit 
Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. } 


Tue Cost of VENEREAL Disease to INDUSTRY. By 
Ray H. Everett, American Social Hygiene Assn, 
105 West 40th Street, N. Y. City. Free. Ask 
for Publication S. 322. 


Dezate on BirtwH Conrtror. Margaret Sanger, 


famous advocate of birth control, versus Winter 


Russell, well-known speaker and assistant cor- 
poration counsel of New York City, Subject: 

Resolved: That the spreading of birth control 
knowledge is injurious to the welfare of human- 
ity.” Published by the Fine Arts Guild, 489 
Fifth Ave., New York City, by mail 30c. 


DesatE—‘“Resolyed: That Capitalism has more te 
offer te the workers ef the United States than 
has Socialism.” Affirmative, Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Head of the Department of Eco- 
nemics, Cehimbia University; Negative, Prof. 
Scott Nearing, Rand School of Social Science, 
Chairman, | Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor 
The Nation.” Published by the Fine Arts 
Guild, Dept. 2, 489 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
By mail, 55c. (paper), $1.10 (cloth). 


SEconD Rerert oF THe ComMiITrEE on’ Forricy 
Twourry. Sociat Insurance Department. From 
the National Civic Federation, Floor 33, Metre. 
politan Tower, New York city. $2.50. 


THe SEconp GENERATION OF IMMIGRANTS IN 
ASSIMILATIVE Procrss (Reprint from The 
Annals of The A. A. of P. & S, S. January 
1921) by T. Sleszynski, 510 State St., Erie, Pa. 


Layout anp EQuipMEnt or Praycrounps. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
fae nen Avenue, New York City. Price, 

cents. 


PIONEERING FoR Pray. Communit i 

: F y Service, One 
Madison Avenue, New York City. (Suggestions 
for conducting campaigns for community recre- 
ation). Price, 30 cents. ! 


PROHIBITION AND ProspERtty: What Freedom 
from Unemployment, Low Wages and Drink 
means to a Representative American City 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the en- 
tire November 6, 1920, issue ef Tue Survey. 
Quoted throughout the entire Bnglish-speakin 
world. Invaluable for speakers, baters, col- 
lege and high school class use and to ali who 
are interested in any aspect of the subject. 25 
cents a copy. THe Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York. 


(ese EET 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents @ line per month, four weekly insey- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Ghe Arhitratar endeavors to apply moral prim 
ciples to social problems of the day without re- 
gard to popular opinion. $1 a year. Sample 
free, P., oO. Box 42, Wall St. Sta, N. ¥. G 


Better Times reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 

year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


Hospital Social Service; monthly $3.00 a year; 
nee argy3 under the auspices of the Hospital 
ocial Service Association of New York % 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York. iy 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a ear; pub i 
ished by the National Comsmittes for, Mestal 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, ; 


i) ie 


of the a i 


< alee Office Employees | 


READ 


“THE UNDERPAID 


MINA 
WHITE COLLAR CLASS” 
UU 


The first book of its kind. to champion the cause of the men 
and women who stand midway between Labor and Capital 


By J. LARA 


‘ 


_ Latin-American publicist connected for a number of years 
with W. R. Grace & Co., the largest firm of international 


merchants in the world 


The author of this book, following the recent precedent 
set by the eminent Spanish novelist, Blasco Ibafiez, in his 


two months’ study of the Mexican situation, has written 
this treatise as the outcome of a special study of social and 


economic conditions in the United States, with particular 


yi. reference to the status of the men and women comprising 
‘the Office Employee Class. 


Mr. Lara’s research covers not only a period of two 


> months, but of ten years, which is a significant fact from 


a critical point of view. 
Those who may question the alien’s seh to criticize the 


institutions of any other country, should bear in mind that 
the foreign observer looks at things from a detached point 


of view vand has a perspective that is unaffected by sym- 
pathies or antipathies, 

This book is divided into three parts and the subjects 
discussed are as follows: 


Chapter PART ONE (*) 


I.—Right of foreigners to discuss labor and social issues. 
TI.—Modern loafers and a new class of money makers. A crew 
of industry wreckerg, 
IlI.—The right to strike: when welfare of people is at stake. 
Iv.—A dilemma: Will education suffer from high wages to labor- 
ers or from) low salaries to teachers? 
V.—Is the black and yellow peril looming up? 
Vi.—Present wages of laborers compared with salaries of office help. 


PART TWO 
YVII.—Employers having ideas of the last century. 
VIII.—Signing time-sheet or punching clock, a shop-like system. 
IX.—‘‘Slave drivers’? in business offices, an obnoxious type. 
X.—Why blame employees who change positions? 
‘X1—Union of employees for protection purposes, a necessity. 
XII.—Profit-sharing system and insurance of employees, eminently 
indispensable, 


PART THREE 
| XIII.—Influence of high prices on social unrest, 
XIV.—A few suggestions to employees to reduce the ‘H.C. L. 
XV.—Summing up. The author draws a moral. 
Appendix ‘‘A’’—Let us start at once an Employees’ Association like 
the ‘“‘Brain Workers’ Union of France. 
Appendix “‘B’’—Incontrovertible facts showing the unequal distribu-~ 
tion of wealth in the United States. 
Appendix “Q”?—How to dispose of the retired rich. 


| THE S, A. PUBLISHING CO. 


9-15 Murray St., Top Floor, NEW YORK CITY, 


Price $1.50 prepaid, in stiff board covers. 


Get a copy from your nearest book- 
dealer or send your order direct to us. 


_ * In the year 1920, when Part I of this book was written, the average Ameri- 
can workingman was enjoying unparalleled prosperity. In the meantime, con- 
ditions have changed considerably, but this altered situation does not affect 
‘the validity of the .author’s conclusions as set forth in Parts II, II and 
_ Appendices. 
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4 NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, Vets 


mination. 


country, each pees coe of 

ten thousand men, women and chil- © 
dren; and a much greater number of 
smaller units, ranging in size from 
one to three thousand employes, have 
installed Welfare and Personnel De- 
partments. Many other industria 
organizations are considering such 
installation and_are only deterred be- 
cause the right executives to direct the 
work are not forthcoming. These 
business men are asking for something 
more’in Social Workers than earnes 

ness and devotion; they want profi- 
ciency and they want those who can 
cooperate intelligently and efficiently 
with the engineers of a modern in- 
dustrial enterprise. 


Similar rigorous requirements exist 
in the Societies for Case Work with 
Families and Children, Community 
Centers, Public Health Organizations 
and other units all over the country. 


The New York School of Social 
Work supplies the training to meet 
this need. Two years of specialized : 
study and field training are deemed 
hone too many to fit students profes- 
sionally to assume the responsibilities 

of Welfare Direction in its modern 4 
_ proportions. ' 


_ In order to enlist those best fitted for ad- 
vanced Social Work the School offers four 
Fellowships of $850 each, for the school year 
1921-1922, which will be awarded to recent 
college graduates including the class of 1921, 
The award will be decided by competitive 
examination, with preference to graduates not 
more than five years out of college. : 
The examination will be held April 30 at the 
School or, by arrangement, at your own college. 
Application must be made not later than April 
. 23. A. form will be sent on request as per 
coupon below. 


107 East 22 Street, New York. 


Please send me arene, blank for ape rl 


